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RicuHarp A. McCurpy, 
President. 
Will deliver the first 
Bond (40 coupons at- 
tached thereto) at the end of the 
first year on payment of the second 
premium, and one Bond each year thereafter on the 
payment of succeeding premiums, the twentieth Bond 
uJ) being delivered twenty years from date of contract. 


Each Bond bears interest, payable semi-annually in gold coin, in accordance With 

forty coupons thereto attached. 1 
If the insured die while the contract is in force, the Company will thereupon deliver all [ 
of the twenty Bonds not already delivered. Suppose you buy twenty $1,000 Bonds, | 
you receive a Bond each year and are insured for twenty years. 


i The total guarantees on these Bonds are: 


I. Twenty Years’ Insurance, 
. Principal of 20 Bonds, ~ - - $20,000.00 
3. Intereston 20 Bonds, - . 14,000.00 


Total Cash Guaranteed, - - + $34,000.00 





The contract gives the option of the face 
value of any Bond in cash in lieu of issuing © 
, the Bond when the 
| same is due. 
These bonds ma- 


~ ture 20 years from 
| date of issue. 
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The Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of 
New York 

New York City 
Gentlemen:— 

I shall be glad to receive, 
without in any way committing 
myself, information regarding cost 
of The Mutual’s Yearly Bond Con- 
tract. 


My occu- and 
DATION B50 00.55s0ecccccccsenecces RRC .0s. 0 0.<000 
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The March of Events 


R. ROOSEVELT begins his full term 
of office with the good wishes of all 
the people and with the hearty 

applause of most of them. He has been 
President for as stirring a three years as we 
have ever had in a time of peace; and the 
people so liked the quality of his action that 
they gave him an extraordinary vote of 
approval, and he has put himself on a basis 
that gives him extraordinary freedom. 

There is little partisan strife. On most 
subjects that will demand early action there 
is little partisan difference. Even sectional- 
ism is quiescent and as nearly dead as it ever 
was. The Southern Democrats have fewer 
harsh things to say of Mr. Roosevelt than they 
said, for instance, of Mr. Cleveland, who was 
a President of their own party. Mr. Roose- 
velt is a Republican of the type of Lincoln 
rather than of the type of Sumner and 
Stevens. He is the President of the whole 
country. He favors a ‘‘square deal,” not 
punitive or repressive plans of mere partisan 
scope. It is known, for instance, that he 
would not cut down the Southern representa- 
tion in Congress. It so happens, too, that on 
several non-partisan economic measures the 
Southern Democrats find themselves not 
wholly hostile to him. 

It is a time of prosperity, too, and of good 
promise; and this era of good feeling and of 
good fortune brings the better opportunity 
for public attention to the great economic 


problems that confront us. The old party 
and factional wrangles which were only a cover 
for a scramble for places or for privileges— 
all, illegitimate uses of office—were cheap and 


mean. They were the cheaper and _ the 
meaner because, while they were going on, 
the important economic problems of the 


country pressed almost in vain for solution. 
If we may now have a Presidential term during 
which serious attention will be given to these, 
it ought to make a memorable epoch in our 
history. Mr. Roosevelt himself and the 
public mood shown by his flattering election 
give such a promise; and all men who think 
of the Government as an instrument of the 
public welfare welcome such a happy con- 
junction of circumstances. 


A CHANCE FOR CONSTRUCTIVE POLITICS 


HE economic problem that demands 

the serious thought of all patriotic men 

is, how to keep the great forces of corporate 
activity from doing violence to individual 
freedom—to keep them from taking away 
from men the equality of opportunity for 
which all our institutions exist. Great rail- 
road systems and other enormous industrial 
organizations we must have. They are the 
necessary tools of the modern working world. 
They are as inevitable as they are necessary, 
and they are as desirable as they are inevitable. 
We would not go backward if we could in the 
development of industry. The problem is to 
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keep our new tools of industrial progress from 
crushing us, to keep our industrial servants 
from becoming our masters. 

The huge problem, of course, takes many 
forms. Now it is the problem of railroad 
rates. That is a small section of it. Pres- 
ently it will be the larger problem of some 
sort of regulation of all important corporations 
by the National Government. Always, too, 
it is the problem of the tariff--whether the 
time be not at hand when “the hogs shall at 
least take their hind feet out of the trough.” 
It is the problem also of irrigation, of educa- 
tion, of agricultural progress, of shipping, of 
ship-building, of internal improvements of 
our waterways, of the industrial develop- 
ment of our colonial wards. All these sub- 
jects, little and big alike, call for attention 
from American statesmen, not from Repub- 
licans as Republicans nor from Democrats as 
Democrats. 

No thoughtful man expects that we shall 
solve these problems easily or quickly. The 
relatively small subject of railroad rates may 
require another decade or two of thought and 
experiment before we hit upon the right 
method. But the fortunate fact is that, as 
Mr. Roosevelt’s full term begins, we have 
these economic subjects in mind. They are 
no longer obscured. They are no longer re- 
garded as incidental duties to be taken up 
between fruitless partisan debates of worn- 
out subjects. The great service that the 
President has done is to use all the influence of 
his office and of his personality to emphasize 
these duties. The study of these things is 
now the main matter. The scramble for 
offices and the debating of dead doctrines are 
incidental evils. The man who wishes to 
make a name for himself now, as a leader of 
public thought in official life or in private life, 
must make a contribution to the public 
thought on economic subjects. The time 
calls for new men, for exact and intelligent 
methods, for definite information and for 
clear plans. 

These are good reasons for congratulation at 
the beginning of the new Administration; 
for the promise is of a period of constructive 
economic thought and action. 


THE CASE OF THE RAILROADS 


HE acute agitation of the question of 
railroad rates has given men much to 
talk about at Washington these two months; 
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and the Capitol has been frequented by rail- 
road presidents as never before. 

The case of the railroads (for they have a 
case) was clearly explained to the House 
Committee on Commerce by Mr. Samuel 
Spencer, President of the Southern Railway, 
who spoke not only for his own road but for 
other important roads as well. He said 
that, whereas rebates were once the rule in 
railroad practice, they are now the exception, 
and that the railroads would welcome the 
abolition of rebates. Rebates are now unlaw- 
ful; and to abolish them it is not so much new 
legislation that is needed as the enforcement 
of the law. 

But the main matter is whether the Govern- 
ment, by any machinery, shall fix rates when 
complaint is made. The making of freight 
rates is as intricate and delicate a business 
as modern commerce has developed. Proper 
rates depend on distance, on the expense of 
loading and unloading, on the quantity of a 
commodity, on the direction in which ‘it: is 
hauled, on the time of year in which it is 
hauled, on the amount of other commodities 
the railroad has to carry, and perhaps on half 
a hundred other conditions all of which only 
the men who have the active management of 
a given road at a given time under given 
conditions can possibly know. 

Mr. Spencer declared that this question 
is “the most difficult and intricate of all.” 
The present adjustment, he explained, has 
been gradually worked out between localities 
and between railroads. 

“To disturb this adjustment would not only be a 
task so enormous that no statement could convey a 
comprehension of it, but it would be impossible of 
satisfactory completion in the hands of a body with 
authority only to take into consideration the one 
phase of adjusting rates with reference to their equal- 
ization so far as the carrier was concerned, and leav- 
ing out the question of competition between localities. 

“In this problem the price of commodities of every 
sort would have to be taken into consideration. 

“Competition between mining centres, agricultural 

centres and manufacturing centres would have to be 
considered. Stability in the prices of commodities 
could not exist; and if it could, commerce would 
become absolute stagnation.” 
The practical difficulties, as thus set forth by 
Mr. Spencer are great enough to cause the most 
resolute reformer to hesitate. Nor does he 
overstate them. Moreover, the average of 
freight-rates has been greatly and almost 
steadily reduced during the last twenty-five 
years. The following figures are taken from 
Poor’s Railroad Manual: 
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These are some of the practical reasons 
why the railroads object to the Govern- 
ment’s undertaking to fix rates, in addition 
to the general reason that the Government 
should not interfere with private business. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE R&ILROADS 


TRONG as the case of the railroads is, 
there is a strong ca lso against them. 
Ta@@, for example, the foregoing table which 
shows an almost steady decrease in the aver- 
age of freight rates--this decrease of an 
average has the fault of other averages of 
large and small things. While it shows that 
the long hauls of staple products in great and 
steady quantities are made at lower rates, it 
shows nothing about the rates over any par- 
ticular road for any particular commodity. 
While, therefore, in these large averages freight 
rates are low, there are yet flagrant cases of 
very high rates. It is to reach and to cor- 
rect these on complaint that new legislation 
is called for. 

But the main matter that has aroused the 
President and the country is not high rates 
—this is incidental; for the main matter is 
discrimination in rates. There is discrimina- 
tion between towns and between commodities 
as well as between shippers. Senator La Fol- 
lette, of Wisconsin, very truly declared that 
the railroads determine ‘what villages shall 
become cities, what cities become great mar- 
kets, and they dictate business. supremacy in 
every industry.’ Specific instances of such 
discriminations are plentiful. They have 
filled the daily press for months. Great cor- 
porations have grown rich because of such 
discriminations, ever since the development 
of the great railroad systems. They have 
broken laws and evaded laws. The abuse of 
private-car rights and of the ownership of 
private side-tracks are two flagrant methods 
of evasion that have had much recent dis- 
cussion. The truth that will not down is this 
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—-that an unjair advantage in transportation 


has been the foundation-stone of many great 
corporations which have by this means sup- 
pressed their competitors. 

The railroads would be as glad as the pub- 
lic to make an end of discriminations and 
rebates; and it is only fair to say that they 
have been driven to make them by the great 
shippers themselves. 

But the strongest case of the public against 
the railroads is not these specific sins against 
honest competition. It is a still larger fact. 
The natural tendency of railroad manage- 
ment, without governmental regulation of 
rates, has been toward continuous consolida- 
tion. & small group of men control the great 
transportation lines; @nd the ie? becomes 


smaller. every decade. — property 
is tending toward one coféssal ‘‘combine.”’ 
It is this fact that stirs the public fear more 
and more serious]® 

The difficulties and dangers of govern- 
mental regulation are as great as Mr. Spencer 
says they are. But the dangers of colossal 
consolidation seem greater. If it be hazard- 
ous to intrust the regulation of transportation 
rates to a few Government officials, what 
about the hazard of permitting a single small 
group of railroad men to control the trans- 
portation of the whole country, and to deter- 
mine which industries and persons and cor- 
porations shall prosper and which shall not? 


THE GRAPPLE OF THE OPPOSING FORCES 


HE form that the governmental machin- 
ery for the correction of rates is most 
likely to take is a Commission, with a special 
court or the present United States courts 
with special judges, to hear cases that are 
appealed from the Commission. The under- 
lying idea is not that the Commission shall 
fix rates outright, but that it shall correct 
rates, if it sees fit, that are the subject of com- 
plaint; but a rate thus fixed by the Com- 
mission shall be subject to revision by the 
court. The gist of such an arrangement 
would be that we should have a special court 
for cases touching railroad rates; and at last 
the court would determine the rate. 

This principle is likely to be incorporated 
into a law before the agitation ceases. On 
the side of some such legislation is the Presi- 
dent, a strong faction of the Republicans in 
the House, and a few in the Senate, the 
Democratic members of Congress and a strong 
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public opinion. On the side that opposes 
governmental action are the railroads them- 
selves, the railroad influence in Congress, 
which is especially strong in the Senate, arid 
the influence of many large corporations. 

The strength of the agitation for the gov- 
ernmental correction of rates is the feeling 
that the railroads will rule the Government 
if the Government does not restrain them. 
Those who favor governmental regulation 
will give less consideration to specific propo- 
sitions than to the general proposition that 
the Government is the only agency strong 
enough to restrain the railroads and the large 
shippers and the large industries from crush- 
ing the smaller shippegy and @ smai§r ind® 
tries. age . 
The cSPrestaaggs ofthe struggle m@gy be 
measured on one side by such a fact as the 
continued success of Mr. Ja Follette in Wis- 
consin, who now goes into the Senate, and by 
the unusual spectacle of the Democratic sup- 
port of the Republican President. Mr. La 
Follette’s succession of campaigns was won 
principally on his contention that the rail- 
roads should not be a privileged kind of prop- 
erty. On the other side the railway journals 
are full of articles of the temper shown in this 
extract from an article in the Railroad Gazette, 
by Mr. H. T. Newcomb, of Washington: 


“The power ‘to revise rates and regulations’ is the 
power generally to make rates. Applied to American 
interstate and foreign railroad services it is greater 
power than has ever been exercised by any president 
or prince, by any Congress or Parliament, by any 


body of five men or of five thousand men. It is 
power to bind or to loose industry, to enrich or to 
impoverish both labor and capital, to build up or to 
tear down communities and commerce. Given to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it will not have 
been transferred from the railroads, for, neither 
singly nor collectively, can they or do they now exer- 
cise it; it will have been taken from the public, trav- 
elers, shippers, and railroads, among whom it is now 
diffused, and concentrated in the hands of a Govern- 
ment which by that act of concentration will be made 
the most powerful and the most centralized of any 
government on earth from the earliest dawn of history 
to the present day.” 


—as if there were no railroads owned and 
operated by governments! Other writers for 
the railroads have made pleas as eloquent 
as this for the widows and orphans who own 
the stock of railroad companies! 

Meantime the President and the strong 
public sentiment that supports him are con- 
cerned less about the direct industrial effect 
of the present railway practice on particular 
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industries than about the general demoraliza- 
tion of business life that is caused by it. 
The “square deal’ is violated. Equality of 
opportunity is abridged wherever this kind of 
“graft” prevails. 
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EW legislation alone is not going to 
stop the giving of rebates; for they 
are already unlawful and the present law 
prescribes exceedingly severe penalties. But, 
if the Government vigorously takes hold of 
the whole problem of the regulation of rates, 
with proper machinery to make regulation 
effective, the law will be more likely to be 
respgeted and enforced. The present ma- 
chinery fo@@forcing it is good. For 
és" the Interstate Comm Commission 
a not @w.a b of vigorous men. They 
have been an eas¥ oi conga gt im- 
ited powers, of whom the law-brealitr ve 
not been afraid. There is need of new blood, 
of a new temper in approaching the subject, 
of a quickened understanding of the impor- 
tance of the task. The Commission has 
become too much the slave of routine. 

The public conscience is only beginning to 
be aroused to the incidental evils of rebates. 
Wherever they are demanded and granted, 
there is the beginning of “graft.’’ A big ship- 
per demands a “rake-off.’’ If he receives it, 
the next man who deals with the railroad 
also wants a rake-off—those who sell supplies 
and those who make contracts of many sorts. 
Thus the great business of transportation 
becomes more or less defiled by the granting 
of favors. Fair play is defeated by “pulls.” 
A more or less general demoralization follows. 
This demoralization is absent or present, or 
is little or great, according to circumstances. 
Some railroad companies suffer little. Others 
“bleed’’ and are ‘“bled’’ most shamefully. 

A standard of conduct must be set for this 
great department of industry. The morals 
of commerce as well as common fairness in 
everyday transactions demand the most 
scrupulous dealings in transportation. Of 
all kinds of business it ought to be farthest 
removed from any suspicion of graft and rake- 
offs; for-it is the public service. The effort 
to solve the problem presented by discrimina- 
tions is an effort to build up the whole railway 
service to a uniformly high moral plane. This 
is the reason why the subject is beginning to 
take hold on the conscience of the people. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


HE key to an understanding of the mo- 
mentous events that are taking place 

in Russia is the working of economic forces. 
Against the military despotism, the Terrorists 
and the milder Revolutionists alike had tried 
their strength and their methods without 
success. But now another force has come. 
During the last decade or two, Russia has 
become an industrial country. In the natural 
development of society in all countries mili- 
tarism has at some time had to yield to indus- 
trialism for inherent and inevitable reasons. 
The time for this change seems to have come 
in Russia. The exact form that events will 
take from day to day, from week to wegk, or 


from year toggear, nobody, e jally M the 
United sta}: well-enough informed ys 
prophesy. a 


But opinion FG Oo: ®. Amer- 
icq ticalfy unanimous that one of the 
great changes in the history of a people and 
of an empire is taking place. The military 
despotism of the Czars has outlived its time. 
The universal corruption of its administra- 
tion has so weakened it from within, that the 
Japanese have won an easier victory than 
anybody in the world thought they could, and 
the war revealed the hollowness of it all; and 
at home the humiliation of defeat came at a 
time when the growing revolt was strongest. 
What has happened, therefore, seems, as we 
look back at it, a very natural course of 
events. 

The Governor-General of Finland, Bobrikof, 
was shot last summer by a sane, patriotic, 
and self-sacrificing Finn; the repressive Min- 
ister of the Interior, von Plehve, was assassi- 
nated soon afterwards. A Liberal, Prince 
Mirsky, succeeded him. As soon as he relaxed 
somewhat the repression of his predecessor, 
all Russia spoke by one voice or another 
in favor of a greater degree of liberty. The 
minor nobility represented by the presidents 
of the Zemstvos made a formal petition for 
the first step toward constitutional govern- 
ment. They were permitted to meet and to 
express their wish; but the promise that they 
should be respectfully heard was ill kept. The 
Czar rejected their appeal. It seemed as if 
the vacillating monarch had a mind to yield 
to his generous impulses and that he was 
restrained by those about him. For the real 
rulers of Russia are the Grand Dukes and the 
women of the royal family. The reforms 
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at a later time, timidly promised by the Czar, 
meant nothing; and the discontent grew 
louder. The Grand Duke Sergius, the Gov- 
ernor of Moscow, a particularly detested 
member of the ducal autocracy, gave up his 
post after an effort was made to assassinate 
his chief police officer. 

Then followed the strikes of workmen in 
iron mills, cotton mills and other industrial 
establishments; and the revolution (for such 
it will be called in history, however long the 
closing chapter of it may be deferred) was led 
by the wage-workers. They had been filled 
with the revolutionary spirit. The leader of 
the strikers was a priest, Father Gopon, who 
@ an @my of men, women, and children, 
bearing an affectionaté and loyal petition to 
the @ear to receive a committee of@them and 
to hear their story and to grant the election 
of afree assembly. On Sunday, January 22nd, 
when they approached the Winter Palace, 
the Cossack soldiers of the Imperial guard 
slaughtered them in the streets. It was as 
cruel a massacre as any in history. Perhaps 
2,000 men, women, and children were killed 
with bullets and by the sword—for the world 
will never know the exact number—and per- 
haps 5,000 were wounded. In a day or two 
“order” was restored in St. Petersburg by 
sheer military force. 

But a great change had come over the peo- 
ple. They had made a test of their faith that 
the Czar is the “Little Father,’ and his 
answer was murder. Then they cried, “There 
is no Czar.” All over the Empire the peopl: 
rose. There were lesser massacres in Moscow 
and in other cities. In Finland, in Poland, 
in the Caucasus, there has been trouble. In 
practically every industrial centre workmen 
have struck; and quiet was restored only by 
military power and by murder. 

While the Czar, a little while before the 
massacre in St. Petersburg, was engaged 
in the ceremony of blessing the waters of the 
Neva, when the salute was fired, grape-shot 
struck the palace above the rooms where most 
of the royal family were gathered. Here 
was a narrow escape—and a loaded cartridge 
could hardly have been used for a blank one 
by mistake. 

Tardily and too late, after the massacre, the 
Czar received a committee of workmen, but 
he made no substantial promise. Rumors of 
many kinds followed these events—that the 
Czar had prepared a sort of Magna Charta and 
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that a constitutional government would be 
granted; that he had been dissuaded from 
carrying out this purpose; that, as soon as 
order is completely restored, he will grant 
reforms; and many other rumors. But the 
repression, especially in St. Petersburg where 
General Trepoff has been in military com- 
mand, has been so severe that the outside 
world knows what takes place in Russia only 
by events so tragic that news of them cannot 
be smothered. 

Any recital of what has occurred will seem 
tame by the time it reaches the reader; for 
events in the meantime may overshadow all 
that preceded them; or nothing more may 
happen for a time. The autocracy may gain 
a further lease of life. But its enemies now 
are not mere Terrorists or Idealists of this 
party or of that; for the temper of a great mass 
of the people has changed. The superstition 
that a kindly sovereign ruled behind the autoc- 
racy, is dispelled. He, too, is ruled by the 
autocracy, or isa partofit. The first chapter 
of a revolution has been enacted; and there 
will be other chapters. So, at least, the best- 
informed opinion of the world expects, early 
or later, but surely and at no far-off time. 


THE STRONGEST STATESMAN IN RUSSIA 


UCH, of course, will depend on the 
personalities of the men who have 
real power in Russia; for they may shape 
events. Perhaps the strongest of all of the 
Czar’s statesmen is M. Witte. The world 
outside Russia thinks him the one enlightened 
progressive in the reactionary Government 
at St. Petersburg. He and M. Bloch were 
jointly responsible for the Czar’s peace re- 
script when the Conference was called at 
The Hague. From the very first he protested 
against the war. He opposed the repressive 
measures taken against the Jews and the 
Finns. The provincial investigating com- 
mittees are his creation, and he is the author 
of various factory acts, and a workmen’s 
compensation law. Could one of the most 
famous political industrialists of the world be 
anything but a Liberal? 

Another view prevails in Russia. No Min- 
ister is more unpopular with more different 
kinds of people than M. Witte. He is not a 
favorite with the Czar because he is blunt and 
honest and nothing of a courtier. He is 
hated by the Grand Dukes because he is low 
and foreign born, ill bred, and the fearless 
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opponent of the schemes that led to the 
war. He is hated by the Revolutionists for 
his reactionary methods. He is hated by the 
suffering people of Russia as one of the chief 
causes of their misery. He has declared 
against free local government, and _ has 
limited the fiscal independence of the Zemst- 
vos. He has settled labor troubles with 
secret circulars, and has never hesitated to 
make use of administrative arrest and exile. 

Both sets of facts are true without incon- 
sistency. He is a convinced Absolutist and 
Socialist; and he is in favor of constitutional 
reform only as far as it is unavoidably neces- 
sary for economic development. But he has 
said more than once that what Russia needs 
is economic development, andgnot constitu- 
tyonal reform. He dislikes war and civil 
commotiott merely because they hamper in- 
dustry. To foster industry with Russian 
tyranny and paternalism, and to collect taxes 
is the aim of government with him; and to 
achieve his ends he is Liberal, Conservative, 
or Opportunist. 

Because of his success he is proclaimed the 
Maker of Modern Russia. After many years 
of disastrous finance he restored the equilib- 
rium of the budgets; he established the gold 
standard; and he made expansion in Man- 
churia and Persia possible by finding the 
money for their railways. His policy secured 
the Government monopoly of railways, and 
of the sale of intoxicants. He made the State 
steel works and mines profitable. It was his 
initiative and enterprise that secured foreign 
capital for the great manufacturing indus- 
tries that have started up all over Russia. 

It is said that his predecessor in the Minis- 
try of Finance could wring blood from a stone, 
but M. Witte within ten years doubled the 
enormous revenues of the State. The taxes 
he imposed robbed the people of their living 
so cruelly that the consumption of bread has 
fallen off nearly seventy pounds per capita 
yearly; and within seven years the numbers 
of those rejected from military service for 
physical disqualifications have increased more 
than 14 per cent. 

No modern ruler has had so able an instru- 
ment for concentrating all power in the hands 
of the crown. M. Witte has clear and definite 
aims. Depending upon nothing but his own 


good brains, he is daring and indomitable. 
He has the adroitness of Richelieu, the ruth- 
lessness of Oliver Cromwell. 


Neither love 
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nor hate sways him from his course, and he 
never strikes uselessly or capriciously. The 
Court swarms with a multitude of Grand 
Ducal counsellors, but no man knows better 
than he that the Czar cannot do without M. 
Sergius Witte. 


RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


T is perhaps natural that Russian public 
men and the Russian press should resent 
and even misrepresent English and American 
sympathy for the Japanese and for the revo- 
lutionists. The British consul-general at War- 
saw was maltreated by officials and placards 
were displayed in many Russian towns ac- 
cusing the English of complicity in the disturb- 
ances of the peace. 
expressed surprise and regret to the corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press at St. 
Petersburg at the American sympathy with 
the Russian people in their outburst against 
the ruling class. But these events and ex- 
pressions are mere incidents in a long series 
of Russian misrepresentations of the English 
and American attitude. Since the beginning 
of the war both English-speaking countries 
have been used by the Russian press to explain 
defeats and disappointments. Cartoons have 
been circulated in St. Petersburg itself which 
represent Uncle Sam and John Bull as active 
allies of the Japanese. Just as there are 
millions of persons in Russia who believe that 
the Russian army in Manchuria has won an 
unbroken series of victories and is about to 
drive the Japanese into the sea, so there are 
thousands who believe that the United States 
and England are actively aiding Japan. The 
censorship of news that is sent out of Russia 
has been greatly relaxed, but not the censor- 
ship of news that is published in Russia. A 
consistent policy of suppression and of mis- 
representation has been followed in dis- 
tributing information to the people. 

The Governments of the United States and 
England have, of course, maintained a dig- 
nified neutrality; but the press and the peo- 
ple of both countries have freely expressed 
sympathy with the Japanese and with the 
revolutionists; and the pressure of this public 
opinion has been felt. We have reached a 
stage in the organization of the world where 
a strong public sentiment in any civilized 
country must have effect in every other civil- 
ized country Irritating as this must be to 
the Russian Government, it is a part of the 
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price that autocracy must pay for outliving 
its proper time. 

But the sympathy of a people is one thing, 
and the attitude of thetr Government is an- 
other thing. The Government of the United 
States has not only remained neutral during 
the war and kept the most courteous and 
proper relations with the Russian Govern- 
ment, but it has stood ready with its good 
offices at any time to hasten the coming of 
peace. There is even a sincere sympathy in 
America for the Czar and for his progressive 
ministers as well as for the Russian people. 
The hated thing is the autocracy of oppression 
and “graft’—graft from the lowest places 
to the highest. It was this that precipitated 
the war, and the revolutionary outbreaks. 
Hostility to a system is not hostility to a peo- 
ple or even to a ruler who are its victims; and 
the ancient friendship of the United States 
and Russia will not be broken unless the 
desperation of the bureaucracy or of a losing 
military organization should commit an overt 
act of unfriendliness; and fortunately this is 
too improbable to be feared. 





AN OLD DIPLOMATIC STORY RETOLD 


T is now difficult to recall the attitude 
toward China of practically all the Great 
Powers five years ago. There was no doubt 
anywhere in the world that the Empire would 
be exploited by the European Governments. 
Each would, when occasion came, extend its 
“sphere of influence’’ and even add to the 
territory definitely ruled by it. The only 
restraining force was every Government’s fear 
of the other Governments. That China would 
be divided was considered certain. The only 
question was how and when it could be safely 
done. 

This mood was conclusively shown at the 
end of the war between Japan and China. 
Germany and France and Russia, England 
looking on without protest, forbade Japan 
from keeping the part of Manchuria that she 
had won in battle. Manchuria was thus 
saved for subsequent Russian occupation, 
and several of the other Powers also made 
slight additions to their Chinese territory. 
Continued partition, as fast as it could be 
made without disturbing the peace of the 
world, was the thoroughly understood, if tacit, 
programme. And Japan was not to be per- 
mitted to disturb this plan. For this reason 


Russia declined to make an alliance with Japan 
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because it would stand in the way of her own 
aggressive ambitions. 

This was the mood—it might be said that 
it was the definite silent conclusion—of all 
Europe when the Boxer insurrection took 
place. Then it became necessary to use mili- 
tary force at Pekin; and every important 
Power sent its soldiers not only to rescue its 
besieged legation but to make sure also that, 
in whatever division of territory should follow, 
as indemnity or as spoil, it should not be left 
out. There was a practically universal ex- 
pectation that the breaking up of China had 
come. 

It was then that the saving influence of the 
United States came into play. Secretary 
Hay proposed that the integrity of the Empire 
should be preserved. No Power could refuse 
to agree to so just a proposition if the others 
agreed to it. It was accepted, therefore, 
because no Power—not even Russia—was 
willing to risk a general war by openly declar- 
ing a purpose to seize new territory; and a 
refusal to sign the agreement would have been 
equivalent to such a declaration. 

Even then there was grave doubt whether 
such an agreement would be permanently 
effective. It was looked upon rather as a 
means of amicably withdrawing troops than 
as a permanent compact. And Russia pro- 
ceeded at once to violate it by keeping her 
military control in Manchuria. Promise after 
promise to retire was broken, and at last the 
Japanese war was precipitated. 

Then again Secretary Hay took the leader- 
ship in the world’s diplomacy by exacting an 
agreement to limit the area of hostilities, still 
keeping safe the integrity of China, except 
Manchuria, where the war was in progress. 
Again, too, there was a lingering doubt 
throughout the world of Russia’s sincerity. 
But again Russia could not decline to agree 
to restrict the area of hostilities and to keep 
China intact, without openly admitting a 
purpose to despoil the Empire. 

It is necessary to recall these events thor- 
oughly to understand the great service to the 
peace of the world and to the future of Asia 
that was done by our far-reaching, well- 
planned, gentle but shrewd diplomatic action. 
No force was at Secretary Hay’s command 
but the force of a clear statement of a right 
and high purpose. The jealousy of the Great 
Powers was such that a declaration of a right 
purpose by all became a check upon every 


one. It was a consummate use of diplomacy. 
But would it be permanently successful? As 
the war went on, might not “military neces- 
sity”’ force either Japan or Russia to violate 
the agreement? Is China yet safe from par- 
tition, and is a European struggle for parts 
of it yet averted? 


A NEW CHAPTER OF DIPLOMATIC TRIUMPHS 


OW comes the next interesting chapter 
in this beneficent story which might 
be called “The Saving of Asia from Spoliation 
and the Maintaining of Peace between the 
Powers of Europe.’’ Another danger arose. 
Russia accused Japan of profiting by Chinese 
help and gave notice that she would not be 
further bound to respect the neutrality of 
China nor her territorial integrity. In the 
meantime she developed a plan to seize Chi- 
nese territory to the west of the gulf of Liao- 
tung. If this were successful, she might, 
when the war ends, be in possession of Chinese 
territory which might then be claimed as her 
permanent possession. 

Moreover, since the whole subject of the 
future of the Far East must be considered by 
the Powers, the old topic of the partition of 
China had again come up for discussion by 
European diplomatists. There was reason 
to fear that a plan might be made to take 
advantage of the end of the war to increase 
the present European territorial possessions 
in the Far East. If Japan’s territorial pos- 
sessions be enlarged as the result of her vic- 
tory, or if Russia lay claim to Chinese terri- 
tory, when a treaty of peace comes, are the 
European Powers to abstain? 

Again taking the opportune moment, Sec- 
retary Hay addressed a note to the Govern- 
ments that have territory in China, asking 
their intentions; and again Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and Italy have committed 
themselves to preserve the territorial integrity 
of the Empire. This assurance, given again 
now when peace may be near, means that 
the influence of all Europe and of the United 
States will be brought to bear on Russia and 
Japan to save China. Japan is not likely 
again to give up Port Arthur or Korea. But 
Russia is likely to be prevented, by this con- 
certed European and American influence, 
from acquiring new Chinese territory on the 
Pacific. 

Thus it may turn out that Mr. Hay’s watch- 
fulness and his courteous persistence in hold- 
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ing the Powers to an agreement that was not 
perhaps at first regarded as permanent, will 
be the restraining force that shall make peace, 
when it comes, a lasting peace. There is no 
more inspiring chapter in the whole history 
of diplomacy than this. There was never a 
gentler or shrewder use made of friendly rela- 
tions and of moral force to carry out a high 
purpose. 

There is another chapter in this interesting 
series of efforts to save China from Russia. 
When the Russian Government insisted that 
China had violated the neutrality agreement 
and thus absolved Russia from longer observ- 
ing it, Secretary Hay made this answer to the 
Russian Ambassador—that, since the interests 
of so many Powers are involved, “this general 
solicitude of all the interested States would 
make it expedient and proper that the mat- 
ters concerning which the Russian Govern- 
ment raises an international issue should be 
considered in a conference of the Powers.” 
If there should ever be a meeting of the 
Powers to discuss the integrity of Chinese 
territory (and why should there not be when 
the subject becomes even more acute?), there 
would be a good chance that an international 
agreement would be made so binding that 
even Russia would be restrained. There is, 
therefore, yet good reason for hope that 
Mr. Hay’s gentle proposition made at the 
time of the Boxer uprising may play an 
important part in the history of the world. 


RUSSIAN ACTIVITY TOWARD BRITISH INDIA 


HATEVER be the fate of Russia in the 

Far East, the push of the great Empire 

toward the English possessions in India is 
still feared. Lord Curzon’s vigorous policy, 
of which the expedition to Tibet was one 
illustration, is to strengthen Afghanistan as a 
buffer state; and Mr. Balfour recently ex- 
pressed, in a speech at Glasgow, the British 
Government’s intention to defend Afghanis- 
tan. The Ameer’s army already receives a 
subsidy from the British Government in 
India, and his oldest son paid a ceremonious 
visit to Lord Curzon at Calcutta in December. 
The Russians also are active on the Afghan 
border and are strengthening their railroad 
connections there. On the British side, the 
defense of Kabul and Kandahar is indispen- 
sable, and British railways have been built 
looking to these defences. The Russians now 
have the advantage in nearness to an Afghan 
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base, but the British propose to extend their 
railways all the way to Kabul and Kandahar. 
The Ameer has strongly fortified Kabul, 
which now has a well-drilled and well-armed 
garrison of 75,000 men, and there are nearly 
twice as many irregular troops. Meantime 
Russian trade in Afghanistan has been in- 
creasing at the expense of English trade, and 
Russian secret influence at the Ameer’s court 
is constantly suspected. Russia is seeking 
also to fix a financial grip on Persia. 

These movements in parts of the world to 
which American attention is seldom directed 
(we are yet provincials in world-politics) may 
mean much in the future. If Russia be shut 
out from a port on the Pacific, she will push 
the more strongly fo an outlet on the Persian 
Gulf or on the Indian Ocean. And this desire 
is not forgotten by the British Government 
of India. Not long ago Lord Lansdowne, the 
British Foreign Secretary, proclaimed what 
has been called a Monroe doctrine of British 
predominance over the Persian Gulf. This 
region may therefore one day become as 
familiar to us as Manchuria has become. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES IN FRANCE 


HE forced resignation of the French 
Ministry was the person | defeat of 
the Premier, M. Combes. The people as a 
whole are piously Catholic, but to put an end 
to the persistent Royalist intriguing of the 
priesthood, they are practically agreed upon 
the complete separation of Church and State. 
But M. Combes took up the task in a fanatical 
anti-religious spirit. He persecuted the 
church, and developed a system of spies, and 
of secret reports on the lives of army officers, 
the judiciary and the members of the civil 
service. When it leaked out that the Presi- 
dent’s wife had been denounced in one of 
these reports as ‘“‘very clerical,’ his downfall 
was assured. 

The new Ministry of M. Rouvier has a 
majority of more than three hundred in a 
Chamber of five hundred. It represents the 
conservatism and the good sense of France, 
and is pledged to the fulfilment of the old 
programme. Besides the absolute divorce 
of Church and State, the reforms include the 
enactment of an income tax, the reduction 
of the term of army conscription to two 
years, and a workman’s old-age-pension law. 
There is, therefore, no change of policy. In 
fact, although there have been forty-one 














ministries since 1871, France can show an 
increasing stability of political institutions. 

The new Premier is the most skillful finan- 
cier of France. He was the most important 
figure in the Combes Ministry, and has been 
in political life since the days of the Commune. 
He was Premier in 1887, when General 
Boulanger, as Minister of War, was at the 
height of his popularity and was riding a black 
horse on the boulevards daily and was 
threatening a coup d’état. His summary re- 
moval of that conspiring demagogue is an 
instance of his supreme courage. His moder- 
ation now in approaching the religious ques- 
tion shows his practical wisdom. 

The foreign affairs of the Government 
remain in the able and tactful hands of M. 
Delcassé; and as France draws closer in friend- 
ship to England and Italy, the peace of the 
world receives a new guarantee. 

Nothing is more significant of the new 
forces at work in France than the rise to 
power of such a man as M. Doumer, just 
elected President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
In his two months’ assault upon the Combes 
Government he united every branch of the 
Opposition. And yet he is new to the work 
of Parliament, and his leadership was won 
purely on account of his remarkable success 
as a colonial administrator. His five years’ 
work as Governor-General of Indo-China can 
be compared to the services rendered Egypt 
by Lord Cromer. He merged the govern- 
ments of the different provinces into one 
efficient central power. Old debts were 
wiped out, bridges were built, harbors im- 
proved, roads constructed, and canals deep- 
ened and extended, great works of irrigation 
begun, the railroad mileage doubled, and the 
length of telegraph wires trebled. These 
improvements have had a remarkable effect 
on trade. Imports and exports have been 
more than doubled, and now reach nearly 
$100,000,000 a year. 

M. Doumer was successful in inducing the 
immigration of his own countrymen, though 
Frenchmen are rarely willing to emigrate. 
There is no better example than he of the able 
group of young men who are conspicuous in 
the public life of the country. 


A POSSIBLE CHANCE FOR THE DEMOCRATS 


REVISION of the tariff will at least be 
discussed during this Administration, 
and probably made. This seems a safe pre- 
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diction because the President favors revision; 
and it is understood that he left the subject 
out of his annual message in December in 
order to write a special message about it 
later. An influential part of the Republican 
party also favors revision—in Massachusetts, 
Iowa, and Minnesota, for examples; and it is 
the nature of the subject that it will not be 
cried down. But the Congress that expires 
on March 4th is a “stand-pat’’ Congress. The 
majority of the Republican members oppose 
revision, following the lead of the Speaker, 
Mr. Cannon. But the incoming Congress will 
contain more members who agree with the 
President—members who came in on “the 
Roosevelt wave.” 

Apart from the merit of revision; there is 
another reason why it is likely to be under- 
taken. If the Republican party does not 
keep its platform promise and take the sub- 
ject up in Congress, it will invite defeat at the 
next Congressional election. The one chance 
that the Democrats may have two years or 
four years hence to recover from the utter 
demoralization of their party may be the 
chance given to them by the Republican 
refusal to satisfy the popular demand for 
tariff revision and for an honest effort to 
minimize the power of big shippers, of rail- 
roads, and of great corporations to abridge 
individual freedom. 


THE MID-WESTERN POLITICAL MOOD 


[* the States of the Mississippi valley are 

the centres of population, of farm values, 
of agricultural production, by the grace of 
mere geographical position. But by the 
grace of activity and of a diversity of expe- 
riences in life and work, the centre of thought 
that is determining our national policies is 
there too. 

The three public subjects that have latelv 
been most on men’s minds are the Federal 
regulation of railroad rates, the revision of 
the tariff, and the Federal licensing of corpor- 
ations. Every one of these gets its strongest 
support from public opinion in these mid- 
continental States. Tariff-revision has the 
support of the Democratic party in almost 


‘every part of the Union, although less ear- 


nestly and solidly than in Mr. Cleveland’s 
time; and it finds favor among many Repub- 
licans in the Atlantic States, Massachusetts, 
forexample. But the strength of the Repub- 
lican demand for it comes from Wisconsin, 
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Minnesota, and Iowa. The Federal regu- 
lation of railroad rates naturally finds its 
chief objection among the well organized 
financial forces of the Atlantic States and its 
support chiefly among the multitude of small 
shippers in the Middle West. So, too, for the 
same reasons Commissioner Garfield’s prop- 
osition, that interstate corporations shall be 
licensed by the Federal Government, meets 
with less approval in the Eastern homes of 
the great corporations than in the West. 

But there is a deeper meaning in this 
division of feeling and opinion than these 
obvious reasons for it suggest. The convic- 
tion of men in the valley States is far stronger 
than the conviction of men in the Atlantic 
States that somehow the concentration of 
wealth and power endangers free government. 
Mr. La Follette’s success in Wisconsin means 
this. In another way, Mr. Bryan’s whole 
career proves the same thing. It was an 
accident of the times and not clear reasoning 
that caused him to hit upon the free coinage of 
silver as his remedy for evils that he felt and 
wrongly analyzed. 

It is in the Mid-West that the mass of men 
live who keep the spirit of individual freedom 
most alive. Society is less elaborately organ- 
ized than it is in the Eastern States. Author- 
ity is more quickly resented. Tradition is 
less powerful. Men rejoice more in what 
they call “freedom”’ for the lack of a more 
precise word. There are fewer men directly 
dependent for their livelihoods or their ad- 
vancement on other men than in the Atlantic 
States. This difference shows itself in politi- 
cal feeling and action; and the Mid-Western 
mood about the economic problems that are 
now uppermost in political life is likely at 
last to be the dominant mood. 


CONSULAR HELP TOWARD FOREIGN TRADE 


E have not yet quite learned how to 
secure foreign trade, well as we have 
succeeded in certain special branches of it. 
It is a good proposal, therefore, that has been 
made by Mr. Loomis, the Assistant Secretary 
of State, and approved to Congress by the 
President, that six commercial attachés be 


added to our consular service. They shall 
not have the routine duties that our consuls 
have, but they shall make it their sole business 
to get information and to suggest plans for 
the building up of our foreign trade. Five 
of them shall cover the trade divisions of the 
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foreign market, and the sixth shall either do 
special service in the Department of State 
or go on particular missions. They are not 
to have a fixed residence, but are to be trans- 
ferable from place to place as circumstances 
dictate. 

The opinion of the plan expressed by the 
men in our diplomatic or consular service is, 
on the whole, favorable; and it has been 
favorably received in the commercial world 
—at least as a plan worth trying. The 
Yankee is not a good foreign merchant; and 
if the Government succeed in explaining 
why he is not, this explanation may be a long 
step toward improvement. 


THE SCANDAL OF SANTO DOMINGO 


HE long drawn out trouble in Santo 
Domingo has come to us at last, as 
come it must. The so-called republic is in 
debt—hopelessly, so long as its succession of 
adventurers try to conduct its affairs. The 
debt of the country is $32,000,000. European 
Governments, not unnaturally, have informed 
our Government that, if we do not untangle 
this fiscal skein, we ought not to object to 
their doing so. Since we do not wish to have 
European squadrons in the West Indies on 
such errands, and especially since President 
Morales, of Santo Domingo, has asked our 
administrative aid, the unpleasant task pre- 
sents itself as a duty to our Government. 
The President, therefore, entered into an 
agreement with Santo Domingo (subject to 
ratification by the Senate of the United 
States) whereby the United States shall collect 
the revenues at Dominican ports and apply 
the money, in a given ratio, to the uses of the 
domestic government and to the payment 
of the foreign debts. This arrangement is 
to be carried out by native officers under 
American direction. 

This does not contemplate our assump- 
tion of these debts or our guarantee of their 
payment but only our direction of the finances 
toward such payments. But the very collec- 
tion of these revenues will depend on the 
orderly conduct of the Dominican Govern- 
ment; and we shall, therefore, be committed 
to preserve order there. 

And after that—what? Possibly nothing. 
But the plan carries with it possibilities that 
we do not actively seek. Santo Domingo is 
one of the gross scandals of the world in other 
ways than a financial way. One responsibility 
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assumed there may lead to another. It is for 
this reason that public opinion in the United 
States seemed to demand a thorough dis- 
cussion of the plan, when it was supposed 
that it was to be put into effect before the 
Senate should ratify it or have time to dis- 
cuss it. 

If all goes well, we shall put the finances of 
the country in good shape and leave it to 
its own misadventures till another similar 
trouble arise. If all does not go well, we 
shall find the black republic ‘‘on our hands’’; 
for it is almost certain that we shall at some 
time have to bring permanent order there. 


PROGRESS IN WESTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


HILE and Peru are often taken as typical 
examples of the backward republics 

of South America. Both have a stationary 
or shrinking population. In both there is 
extreme poverty among the great masses of 
the people. Education is neglected; natural 
resources are undeveloped; there are few 
manufactories. Travelers report that brig- 


andage abounds outside the cities, and justice 
is an abstract idea that the common people 
do not understand. Yet with the opening 
of a new year came the report of substantial 


progress. 

Improved means of transport has always 
been the most imperative need of both 
countries. Chile at last seems on the point 
of securing the entire railway system that has 
long been planned. The Government has 
just granted a concession to a British corpor- 
ation for a railroad to connect Valparaiso 
with Buenos Ayres. On its completion the 
journey to Europe from the Pacific Coast will 
be reduced to twenty days. Work is so far 
advanced on the great Northern and Southern 
railroads that in five years more the most 
remote mines and pasture lands will be 
accessible. Commerce is reviving, and the 
steady increase in foreign trade amounts to 
more than one-third in ten years. For the 
first time in the history of Chile the budget 
shows a surplus of $5,000,000. The Govern- 
ment is awake to the fact that immigration 
of the proper kind would prove the final 
salvation of the country. By its invitation 
a colony of 1,000 thrifty Boers has recently 
arrived. The head of every family receives 
a grant of rich valley land, and a full set of 
farm implements and seeds. 


Peru is a much poorer country. Its capital 
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lags far behind other South American cities. 
Its commerce amounts to only about one- 
fourth of Chile’s, but its recent advance is 
much more striking. The day of its revolu- 
tions now seems past. For the fifth time in 
succession a Peruvian President has been 
constitutionally elected. Peru, as well as 
Chile, is to have the railroads for lack of 
which its mines have been idle. An Amer- 
ican firm has contracted to build a railroad 
connecting the most valuable lands of Peru 
with the head-waters of the Amazon. Three 
electric roads have been completed within 
the year. One hundred and eighty new 
public schools have opened their doors. There 
is a new manual training school at Lima. 
New buildings costing $500,000 have been 
added to San Marcos University. New hos- 
pitals for the insane costing an equal amount 
are building. Evening schools for laboring 
men are now held in all the cities of the 
Republic. 

Commercially Peru is entering on a new 
era of good times. High prices for sugar, 
cotton and copper are contributing immensely 
to the prosperity of the industrial classes. 
Foreign commerce has doubled in the last 
decade, and the public revenues have trebled, 
Both Chile and Peru seem gradually to be 
evolving a stable civilization. 


OUR EVERY-DAY WASTE OF LIFE 


HE astonishing information has been 
given out by the chief surgeon of 
General Oku’s army that from May rst, last 
year, when it landed in Korea and began 
active service, till December 19th, only forty 
men died of diseases. There were 25,000 
cases of sickness, but of these only about 500 
were cases of typhoid fever and dysentery, 
which are usually the great scourges of armies. 
Within the same period more than 21,000 men 
were wounded, 16 per cent of whom died. 
While this rate of recoveries from wounds 
is very high, the recoveries from disease so far 
exceed all records as to mark a revolution in 
military sanitation and medical treatment— 
chiefly in sanitation. This army has marched 
and camped and fought most of this time in a 
country from which it drove the enemy and 
which was, therefore, a stripped country. It 
received its supplies from home. It was 
exposed to all sorts of weather, except mid- 
winter cold. It made quick marches. It 
fought fierce battles. It endured all the 
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usual hardships of active military service and 
all the insanitary dangers of camp life. Yet 
practically its whole loss of men was the loss 
of those killed in battle and one in eight of 
those wounded. 

This is the same as to say that the Japanese 
army is the first aggregation of men in the 
world that has taken the lessons of sanitary 
science and of careful living seriously. In 
our civilization, not to speak at all of our 
army, we do not take these things seriously. 
In every community there are many persons, 
laymen as well as physicians, who know that 
wrong eating and bad water and imperfect 
sanitation bring diseases, most of which are 
diseases of intestinal origin; and yet we go on 
in the same old fashion of waiting till we are 
ill before we call in the physician, the plum- 
ber, or the sanitary engineer. We eat and 
eat and eat, and swallow physic and more 
physic, and enrich quacks and die and preach 
funeral sermons and say the will of God be 
done, over many a man and woman who died 
for the lack of common sense and common 
precaution. We have had crusades for teach- 
ing in our schools the evil effects of alcohol, 
but little is ever said to the children of the 
ignorant about the processes of digestion or 
the necessity of chewing food or the kind and 
quantity of food to eat. The simplest rules 
of right living are yet left to be imperfectly 
explained by physicians after diseases and 
disorders have developed; and physicians, 
as a rule, content themselves with curing the 
sick and do too little to save the well from ill- 
ness. Popular instruction in health is yet 
left to the quacks and they become rich by 
instructing us wrong. The Japanese soldier 
with his simple diet of rice and dried fish and 
with his habit of obedience to his sanitary 
officer points a moral and adorns a tale for 
us who spend about a third of our food- 
money for beef and enough for pills to pay 
the national debt. Our descendants, when 
an age of sanitary enlightenment comes, will 
read about our every-day needless waste of 
life with the same horror with which we read 
Defoe’s account of the plague in London. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE COTTON GROWERS 


HE Cotton Planters’ Convention at New 
Orleans resolved to restrict this year’s 

crop and they organized a sort of cotton- 
farmers’ trust. Warehouses are to be estab- 
lished at convenient places at which the trust 
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will receive cotton, advance money on it, 
and hold it till the price is satisfactory—say, 
ten cents a pound. 

The trust-builders have made merry at the 
spectacle of the planters’ imitation of their 
own detested methods. But this is a harm- 
less criticism beside the economic short- 
sightedness of the plan. In the first place, 
the crop cannot be restricted by resolution. It 
will be little or big as men read the signs of 
the times. A restricting resolution may, in 
fact, cause an increased area to be planted. 
A man will say, ‘Well, since everybody else 
is going to plant little, the price will be high, 
and I will plant more.’”’ If enough planters 
act on that principle, the next crop will be 
the largest ever grown. And why should 
they not? A small proportion of the planters 
are personally bound by this resolution. 
Again, if the warehouses are successful as 
storage-places till the price rises, storage- 
warehouse companies will spring up; and the 
farmer will discover that they are only 
cotton merchants under another name. 

But the strongest objection to the plan 
is that it is a plan artificially to restrict pro- 
duction. That is not the solution of the cot- 
ton-grower’s problem. The right solution is 
the extension of the market for cotton goods. 
In twenty years the world’s consumption has 
nearly doubled and the limit is not yet reached. 
Far from it. If the market should grow 
during the next twenty years as fast as it 
has grown during the last twenty, at least 
twenty-two million bales will be required 
every year. The large crop of last year was 
only about twelve million bales. The prob- 
able limit of Southern production under 
present conditions is from fifteen million to 
seventeen million bales. 

But see what room there is for the expansion 
of the market. It is estimated by Mr. Henry 
G. Kittredge, of Bostcn, that the per capita 
use of cotton in the United States is twenty- 
five pounds; in Great Britain it is only eight 
pounds; and in continental Europe much 
less. In Asia (to say nothing of Africa) the 
use of cotton is yet inconsiderable in com- 
parison even with its use in Europe. The 
problem, then, is a problem of widening the 
market, not of restricting the production. 
Perhaps the farmer cannot directly do this; 
but he ought to use such power of organiz- 
ation as he can command to find consumers. 

The day is coming when our foreign trade 
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shall be better organized; and then we shall 
discover that the whole available cotton area 
in our Southern States is too small to grow 
the crop that will be demanded. Then the 
price will be fixed by a sound economic prin- 
ciple and not by artificial efforts at restriction. 
It is hoped that the grower will himself 
receive the increased price to which he is 
by this principle entitled. He will not per- 
manently raise the price in any other way. 

Mr. Kittredge designates the austroriparian 
zone of the biological survey as the natural 
cotton area of the United States; and of this 
area he calculates that the land available 
for the profitable culture of cotton is about 
thirty-five million acres. At the average 
rate of production this area would yield from 
fifteen million to seventeen million bales. But 
by improved production (by the use of better 
seed, for instance), when the price warrants 
it, the yield will probably be greater than 
seventeen million bales. In a word, in a 
decade or two the South will not be able to 
supply the demand. 


JAPAN’S UNBROKEN SUCCESSES 


HE Russo-Japanese war has now lasted 
more than a year. From the start 
Japan’s naval campaign was successful. Ad- 


miral Stack commanded seven Russian battle- 
ships, six cruisers, and a fleet of destroyers 
and torpedo boats at Port Arthur when the 
war broke out; and there was another fleet 
at Vladivostok. Admiral Togo sank, drove 
ashore, chased into neutral ports to be dis- 
armed, or captured, every vessel in the Port 
Arthur fleet save the few the Russians them- 
selves sank; and in one day’s fighting in the 
blowing up of the Petropavlovsk Admiral 
Makaroff, the most capable of the Russian 
sea fighters, was killed. Meanwhile Admiral 
Kamimura had crippled the Vladivostok 
squadron. Russia’s Baltic fleet, after its 
criminal blunder in firing on the British 
fishing fleet on the Dogger Bank, has not 
yet gone farther than Madagascar. Japan’s 
fleet, though suffering some losses, is hardly 
less strong than when the war opened and 
now holds securely all the sea approaches to 
the seat of war. 

On land, General Kuroki, in command of 
the first Japanese army to land in Korea, 
pushed the Russians back across the Yalu in 
a battle in which 3,000 Russians were killed, 
to 1,000 of the Japanese. General Oku, 
landing on the Liaotung peninsula, stormed 
Nanshan Hill in one of the fiercest bits of 
fighting in the war, and moved on to join 
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Kuroki, defeating on the way General Stakel- 
berg who had been sent down from Liaoyang 
to relieve Port Arthur before which General 
Nogi was preparing to draw up his army of 
besiegers. General Nodzu joined Kuroki and 
Oku, and the three armies, under the supreme 
command of Field Marshal Oyama, fought 
a five days’ engagement before Liaoyang with 
General Kuropatkin, who barely saved his 
army from destruction by a masterly retreat. 
Kuropatkin tried again, but at the battle of 
the Sha River he was again defeated and 
forced back. Meanwhile Nogi had drawn his 
lines closer about Port Arthur, and on Jan- 
uary 1st, General Stdssel, the Russian com- 
mander, surrendered. Within the year Rus- 
sia lost 72,700 men in the Manchurian cam- 
paign, and Japan 54,000. Nogi lost 50,000 
more men in the desperate attacks on Port 
Arthur, where the Russian losses were of 
course relatively light. Japan’s losses would 
have been greater if it had not been for the 
efficiency of the medical department, which 
has amazed the world. 

Japan, then, has swept the Russian fleets 
from the sea and driven the Russian army 
practically back to Mukden. The year has 
been one of unbroken Japanese successes, and 
misfortune still pursues General Kuropatkin. 
Immediately after the revolutionary outbreak 
in St. Petersburg, he was again ordered to 
take the offensive. The operation was en- 
trusted to the second army under General 
Gripenberg, which immediately seized a stra- 
tegic position parallel with the extreme Japa- 
nese left, and with great dash rolled up all the 
Japanese positions on the Sing-min-tung road. 
The Russian cavalry got within fifteen miles 
of the walls of Liaoyang. The bloody and 
disastrous battle of Hun River followed. The 
outer trenches of the town of Sandepas were 
heroically stormed, but after three days of 
desperate fighting the Russians were driven 
back across the Hun River to their original 
positions. They had gained nothing. The 
Battle of Hun River will rank as one of the 
important engagements of the war. Fully 
one-half of the entire Russian army was in 
action. There was more artillery on both 
sides than in any previous battle in history. 
The Russian casualties numbered 10,000; the 
Japanese 7,000. The Japanese here won still 
further honors, and another great Russian 
military reputation was destroyed, for General 
Gripenberg was recalled in disgrace. 
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MR. MORLEY ON AMERICA 


R. Morley is one of the most welcome 
English visitors that ever came here. 
A great English Liberal, one of the great 
Liberals of the world in fact, an uncom- 
promising idealist, the writer of books that 
have advanced human liberty, the adminis- 
trator of Ireland who brought Ireland a greater 
degree of peace and happiness than she had 
ever before known, and for nearly ten con- 
secutive years a member of Parliament who 
has battled for every noble cause—it is 
interesting to read what such a man said 
about us when he went home. 

He recently spoke to his constituents at 
Brechin about his American experiences. The 
marvelous growth of the United States in- 
dustrially and territorially, the vast and com- 
plex interests of the two countries and the 
similarity of their policies as they pursue the 
same paths of naval rivalry impressed him. 
More impressive still in days when England 
is astir with army reorganization, and is 
giving herself to a new scheme of Imperial 
rowdyism, was the chief lesson of the busy 
industrial life that he had here seen. Courage 
and discipline, he said, were learned in more 
ways than one, and the discipline of railways, 
factories and mines was often every bit as 
good as soldiering for the morals of men. 

Nothing seemed to him more typical of 
American progress than the universal success 
of our school system. Here again England 
might learn a lesson from us. Our education 
was secular; we had no State Church; and 
yet in no country in the world was religion 
more genuine and earnest. Municipal cor- 
ruption, he thought, was offset by public 
and private honesty of unexpected and un- 
usual kinds. There were no higher standards 
of honor and integrity than he had seen 
appealed to by both political parties in our — 
Presidential campaign. As for the problems 
presented by our special form of democratic 
government, he declared that the confidence 
we have in our own shrewdness, common 
sense and right feeling was usually justified 
by the issue. 

Mr. Morley’s speech has been hotly discussed 
by the English papers. One of his thrusts at 
the House of Lords was neatly parried by 
the London Times. “We are doing our best 
with our outworn and decadent institutions,” 
it said. “The House of Lords is getting a 
good many American mothers.” 
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THE STORY OF THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY’S BUSINESS 


A record in millions of dollars of the business payments made through banks in the fourteen leading cities in which go per cent. of all the 
payments through banks are made 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY INCREASING 


HE measures of our business conditions 
made by Dun’s Review, from which 

the accompanying diagrams are re-published, 
indicate both a steady increase in our com- 
mercial activity and an improvement in 
stability. It is difficult to find an index that 
convincingly registers the grades of prosper- 
ity, but bank clearings—the payments made 
through banks—show them better than any 
other measure. Sooner or later every pur- 
chase and sale is represented by a bank pay- 
ment somewhere. The line on the diagram 
given above, which shows that bank clear- 
ings in fourteen certain selected cities averag- 
ing $180,000,000 a day at the beginning of 
1895 had reached $400,000,000 a day, the 
highest point in our history, last December, 
tells the story of our commercial progress. 
It is a stimulating record of activity. 
Close study of it shows the normal falling-off 
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in business every summer; the uncertainty 
produced by the Spanish War in 1898 and 
the elections in 1896 and 1900; the boom in 
the early part of 1go1, the slight depres- 
sion of last summer, and the _ business 
awakening of last fall. Its general tend- 
ency is upward. 

The second diagram is a noteworthy setting- 
forth of the:large fact that our business is 
governed more and more with sanity and 
method. There has been no falling-off in the 
number of business failures or in the amount 
of the liabilities. The amount of liabilities 
was lower in 1899 than in any year since. 
Last year was not as good a year in this par- 
ticular as1go2. But the cheering point is that 
the liabilities of the failed have not kept pace 
with the growth of business. The following 
diagram shows that the proportion of de- 
faulted payments to sound business trans- 
actions is gradually decreasing: 
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THE DECLINE IN THE PROPORTION OF FAILURES TO THE TOTAL VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


Made by comparing the liabilities of commercial failures with the amount of the payments made through banks 
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A NOTEWORTHY PRIZE-STORY CONTEST 


OLLIER’S WEEKLY offered a generous 
prize of $5,000 for the best short story 
by any American writer and lesser prizes for 
the second and third best; and the awards 
have been made by three disinterested judges 
who did not know who the contestants were. 
Although many of our best-known writers of 
fiction entered the contest, the winner of the 
first prize is a young man of whom the public 
had not before heard-—Mr. Rowland Thomas, 
of Peabody, Mass. It is interesting to note 
that the story is a virile tale of untamable 
savage life, the story of a robust Negro who 
became a soldier in the Philippines, who 
deserted and reverted to a sort of savage state 
and was at last killed by head-hunters in 
whose country he sought refuge. In other 
words, if the judgment of these judges be 
good, one kind of acceptable fiction of our 
time and country is the straightforward tale 
of physical energy dealing with elemental 
conditions, simply told, without the artificiali- 
ties or the delicacies of conscious literary art. 
This estimate puts a large conception and 
sheer strength of narrative above the mere 
refinements of style; virility and action above 
verbal adornment. The general principle 
underlying such a judgment is sound—the 
sounder because (in this case at least) it pre- 
ferred simple robustness of narrative also to 
the use of fiction as a vehicle for argument. 
The test of a good story, after all, is its volume 
and substance, as well as the art with which 
it is told. ; 

That the offer of this prize should have 
brought 12,000 short stories is not wonderful, 
perhaps; but it is impressive. For it means 
that there are literally thousands of persons 
in these States who openly or secretly prac- 
tise the story-telling art. And, since there 
are so many makers of fiction, we ought to 
give the publishers of novels credit for a good 
deal of self-restraint. Many as they publish, 
they undoubtedly decline many more; and 
we are bound to believe, in spite of all that is 
said about the stupidity of publishers, that 
in the long run they publish the best novels 
and spare us the worst. 

It was a pretty piece of enterprise shown 
by the publishers of Collier’s to give these 
large prizes; for it drew forth a number of 
new writers of promise, enabled them to 
procure many good short stories (and good 
short stories are as scarce as long ones), the 
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writers of all that are accepted receive very 
generous payment, and their readers will 
have a great variety of fiction. Although no 
author can write a better story for $5,000 
than he can write for $1,000 or $100, the larger 
the prize the more writers offer their work. 


A WELL-DIRECTED HELP IN RIGHT LIVING 


T has been estimated that public and 
private benefactions in the United States 
reach a daily total of nearly $1,000,000. 
This vast sum is expended in a thousand 
different ways; but none of our rich men has 
given more wisely for the betterment of his 
fellows than Mr. Henry Phipps in establish- 
ing a fund for the erection of model tenement 
houses in New York City. To say that more 
than two-thirds of the three and a half mil- 
lions of New York’s inhabitants live in tene- 
ments shows the extent of the problem; and 
good management can solve it, for the perfect 
tenement house has been built, and it has 
been proved that it is commercially profit- 
able. 

The plan adopted by Mr. Phipps shows char- 
acteristic foresight. He has given $1,000,000 
in trust to be invested in model tenements. 
From the profits of the rentals 4 per cent. 
is to be set aside every year to create a fund 
for the erection of similar houses. At com- 
pound interest the investment will grow 
rapidly and by the end of the century it will 
amount to more than $40,000,000. In other 
words, Mr. Phipps’s tenement houses will 
multiply rapidly as New York grows, and 
gradually supply a larger and larger number 
of cheap homes in the city. A money-making 
philanthropy of this sort is not a charity, and 
the most independent poor man can accept its 
benefits without obligation. 

Nor is Mr. Phipps trying a doubtful experi- 
ment. There have been many successes in 
the same field. The City and Suburban 
Homes Company, of New York, already 
houses about 6,000 people in its model tene- 
ments, and it has been in existence only about 
eight years. Its actuating spirit is philan- 
thropic, but it is upon a strictly business 
basis. It pays regular dividends, and has 
accumulated a large reserve fund. 

Every one of these model tenements is 
fireproof. Every flat is steam heated, and 
has gas, and hot and cold water; it has its 
own private hall and toilet, and is furnished 
with porcelain tubs, with dresser, shelves, 








“WILD CAT” AND 


closets and drawers. There are no air shafts, 
dark halls or stairways. Every room in every 
apartment has a window opening either on 
the street or on a large airy court. Storage 
closets and playrooms for the children are in 
the basement. The rents charged are about 


those prevailing in the neighborhood for 
ordinary tenements, and range from $1 to 
$1.25 weekly for each room. These buildings 
are intended to be just as neat and clean and 
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private as expensive apartments. The ten- 
ants take good care of the property, and show 
the greatest pride in preventing offenses 
against cleanliness and order. 

To replace the slums and consumption- 
breeding tenements with cheerful and health- 
ful homes such as these furthers our civili- 
zation. It sets a new example to wealthy 
philanthropists, and points to a paying sort’ 
of investment, 


“TAME CAT” 


DIRECTORS 


[Tue Wortp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


RECENT event points a moral for 
A directors and managers of corpora- 
tions. The directors of the Ger- 
man Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., with 8,000 
depositors, sold the control of their institu- 
tion to men who lived outside of Buffalo. The 
bank had been conservatively managed, was 
in good standing, and was paying its de- 
positors 4 per cent. interest, chiefly on sav- 
ings, though it was not a savings bank, but 
a commercial institution lending its money 
in the manner of national banks. Depositors 
and stockholders had every reason to feel 
secure about their investment and their funds 
on deposit. With the sale of the control of 
the bank came a sudden change. The men 
who had bought it were engaged in promoting 
certain electrical enterprises in which they 
were interested. Forthwith they elected a 
clerk president of the bank, and then pro- 
ceeded to use the bank’s funds in loans to 
help their electrical business. The bank 
could not stand the drain, and failed. 

The interesting question arose whether the 
promoters who acquired the bank were alone 
responsible for the losses to the depositors 
and other stockholders, which attended the 
failure. Were not the former directors under 
an obligation not merely to manage the bank 
wisely while they kept control, but also to 
protect their depositors when disposing of 
it? Should they have sold the bank to men 
not well known in the community, for whose 


business integrity, as subsequent events gave 
proof, they could scarcely vouch? The feel- 
ing of the community was plain enough. A 
bill has been introduced in the New York 
State Legislature providing that directors 
about to dispose of the control of a bank shall 
give due notice to the depositors. Its intent 
is to emphasize the opinion of the public that 
directors of banks, and even of other corpo- 
rations, owe a duty to the depositors and 
stockholders whom they represent far beyond 
the demands of the ordinary, cold transac- 
tions of business. 

In the rapid growth of corporations in the 
United States—for corporations have prac- 
tically displaced partnerships in enterprises 
of any magnitude—the widely diffused wealth 
of the country has been put in trust. Prac- 
tically all the important corporations are 
listed in ‘‘Moody’s Manual,’ which contains 
the names of about 60,000 directors. These 
men are the trustees of the wealth of millions 
of investors. They are under obligations to 
these investors; they are under obligations 
to the public which creates the powers of 
the corporations. At the same time they are 
in a position where opportunities of personal 
profit at the expense of the stockholders they 
represent may frequently occur. Directors 
have been known to buy for corporations, 
whose interests they were pledged to serve, 
properties that they had privately bought 
themselves in order to turn them over to 
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the corporations. at a profit. Others: have 
been ‘known to buy or to sell stock of. their 
own corporations with a foreknowledge not 
possessed by the public that the stock would 
rise or depreciate in value as a result of some 
approaching directors’ meeting of their own. 
There is no question of the attitude of the 
public and even of the financial world toward 
men who succumb +o such temptations. Noth- 
ing could be swifter than the public condem- 
nation of an officer of the National City Bank, 
who recently made improperly secured loans 
to a brokerage firm engaged in doubtful busi- 
ness. Business reputations were irretriev- 
ably lost in the downfall of the United States 
Shipbuilding Company and in the fiasco of 
the Amalgamated Copper Company. The 
public would not be again willing blindly to 
put their investments in the hands of trustees 
who did not show a high sense of the obligation 
of their trust. One guarantee of our business 
stability is just this expectation that, how- 
ever daringly commercial enterprises are car- 
ried on, directors shall at all events play fair 
with their stockholders. 

The law is meant to protect the interests of 
stockholders. When the directors of the 
American Grass Twine Company recently 
declared and paid an unwarranted dividend, 
other stockholders sued them and compelled 
them to repay $650,000 to the company. 
Shortly before, the directors of the American 
Malting Company were obliged to make a 
similar repayment. But in most instances 
the stockholders of corporations are widely 
scattered and are ignorant of the actual state 
of the enterprise in which their savings are 
embarked. In the nature of things they 
must place faith in the directors who are 
managing their properties. Is their faith 
justified ? 

Mr. W. R. Lawson, an Englishman, writing 
about English directors in a recent book 
points out that “wild cat’’ directors are not 
nearly so common in England as in the 
United States, though even here their pro- 
portion is lessening. He declares that the 
peculiarly English director is the “tame cat”’ 
—the director who is a mere respectable 
figurehead, who attends meetings perfunc- 
torily but has no guiding hand in the affairs 
of his company, because he knows nothing 
about them. The “tame cat”’ is not nearly 
so great an evil in the United States. Ameri- 
can directors are few who are merely incapable 
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figureheads.: But it is a common practice for 
men-of business ability to accept so many 
directorships as tobe quite incapable of 
attending to the duties of all. ‘Some time 
ago a list of directors of a new trust compariy 
was published. Search showed that many 
of the directors were also directors in from 
fifteen to twenty other corporations. Mr. 
J. P. Morgan, it is true, is a director of twenty 
corporations, and he gives attention to every 
one, if not always himself, then through 
trustworthy lieutenants; but there are few 
men who can thus:spread out their interests, 
and in practice few men try to. Officers of 
twelve national banks in New York City were 
asked how many. of the twenty-five directors 
of each bank appeared .at every directors’ 
meeting..Some declared that at least eighteen 
were in the habit of appearing, but the 
average was twelve. A business man on his 
return from Europe was told on the pier of 
dissensions that had cropped up in one of the 
great corporations. He took little interest 
in the news until his secretary told him that 
he was a director in the corporation. He 
had forgotten it; for he was a director in nine- 
teen other corporations, including three rail- 
roads, two trust companies, one life insurance 
company and eight banks. Few, then, as 
the “wild cat”’ directors may be who involve 
their companies in unfortunate enterprises, 
there are far too many who attend to their 
duties perfunctorily and with only a slack 
regard to their obligations. 

There is, as a rule, neither incompetence 
nor a looseness of business morals in the 
management of corporations, but there is 
a neglect. In many corporations the work 
of making plans and carrying them out is 
left by those directors who simply come to 
pocket the fees and then go away again, or 
those who do not come to meetings at all, 
to trusted officers or to a handful of directors 
who do direct, in earnest. Such a corpo- 
ration is not badly managed. But, there is 
always the danger that it may be. To dele- 
gate a responsibility, even to a trusted asso- 
ciate, is not the same as bearing the respon- 
sibility one’s self. The public demands that 
directors shall themselves direct. Its sense 
of propriety is keener on this point than it is 
on any other principle of business life. A 
directorship is, and ought to be, a trusteeship. 
The recent decisions of the courts in the cases 
mentioned bear out this principle. 
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THE GREAT BUDDHA IN THE HOLY OF HOLIES AT LHASA 


The turquoise in tke idol’s crown is the largest in the world 





INTO TIBET WITH YOUNGHUSBAND 


WHAT THE ENGLISH FOUND IN 


THE FORBIDDEN CITY BEYOND 


THE HIMALAYAS— THE GREAT TEMPLE OF BUDDHISM AND ITS 
MAMMOTH IDOL—THE WONDERS OF THE CITY OF THE DALAI LAMA 


PERCEVAL 


CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON 


As the correspondent of the London 7imes, Mr. 
sent by the British Government in India to Lhasa. 


LANDON 


‘TIMES’ 


Landon accompanied Colonel Younghusband’s Mission 
This article is a condensed narrative of his experiences, 


the full story of which is contained in his forthcoming volume, which is the first authoritative description 


of this wonderful country. 
may not be raised again in our generation. 


N Tibet there is only one route from one 
place to another, and this seriously 
limits the possibilities of traveling with- 

out attracting observation. Thanks to the 
extraordinary system of Chinese postal relays, 
it is impossible for a traveler to prevent the 
news of his arrival. Upon horrible penalties, 
the Tibetans must report any stranger. Thus, 
every passer-by along the high road is sub- 
jected to a scrutiny which has easily prevented 
the success of all attempts by strangers to 
visit the Forbidden City. 

The American Government on three occa- 





The expedition lifted the veil from Tibet. 


It has again been dropped. It 


sions sent a request to the Chinese that Mr. 
W. W. Rockhill be permitted to go to Lhasa. 
China sent the demands to the Dalai Lama, 
the head of the Tibetan hierarchy, who refused 
to grant them. The main _ responsibility, 
therefore, for the exclusion of foreigners from 
Tibet lies with the hierarchy. The Chinese 
said that they were willing to allow strangers 
to travel freely in Tibet, but they could not 
coerce the Lhasa Government. The Lhasa 
Government declared that they would be glad 
to see foreigners, but, unfortunately, the 
orders of the Chinese were imperative. Lat- 











INTO TIBET WITH 


THE POTALA, THE HOME OF THE GRAND LAMA 


One of the wonders of the world 


terly, the Tibetans, at a great meeting, made 
a national vow that no stranger should hence- 
forth be permitted to enter the country. 


WHY THE EXPEDITION WAS SENT 


Had the Tibetans confined themselves to 
this assertion of their inviolability, the English 


YOUNGHUSBAND 


at. 


ONE OF THE STRANGELY FORMED BUDDHIST 
TEMPLES 


relations with the country would have re- 
mained as satisfactory as could have been 
wished. It was the presence in Lhasa of a 
single man that began the trouble, and 
eventually made the expedition necessarv. 
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A ROAD IN THE HIMALAYAS 
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THE TOWN OF GYANTSE 





Here the mission made a long halt. It did not advance until the military escort, after a fierce battle with the Tibetans, captured the stronghold 


This man went to Lhasa twenty-five years ago 

a young Lama from the Siberian Steppes, on 
the east side of Lake Baikal. He was by birth 
a Mongolian, but by nationality a Russian 
subject. He ultimately became professor of 
metaphysics in the Debung Monastery, in 
Lhasa. In 1898, he went to Russia to collect 
contributions for his monastery. When he 


returned to Tibet, this Ghomang Lobzanz, 
or Dorjieff, as he is known in Russia, became 
the Russian agent in Lhasa. He lost no time 
in trying to persuade the Lhasa hierarchy that 
it was to their interest to secure the Czar’s 
informal protection. Impetuously, without 
consulting his National Council, the Dalai 
Lama accepted the suggestion. 
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Dorjieff, after one visit to Russia, returned 
to Lhasa about December, 1901, and laid 
before the Dalai Lama a proposal from the 
Russian Government that a Russian prince 
should take up his residence in Lhasa to pro- 
mote friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. He also brought a treaty. Under the 
existing relations between Tibet and China 
no such treaty could have been valid, even if 
it could have been made. But it was there 
as an assurance to encourage the Tibetans, 
should any difficulty arise with her southern 
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toms posts at the town of Giau-gong, fifteen 
miles inside the frontier, and had forbidden 
British subjects to pass their outposts there. 
They had thrown down boundary pillars. 
They had insulted treaty rights by building a 
wall across the only road of the market town 
of Yatung, which was thrown open to trade 
with India by the conventions of 1890-93. They 
had returned, unopened, letters sent by the 
Viceroy to the Grand Lama in Lhasa. These 


insults might never have given rise to the 
dispatch of an expedition if the Tibetans had 
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THE AMBAN, THE CHINESE REPRESENTATIVE IN LHASA, COMING TO CONFER WITH COL. YOUNGHUSBAND 


neighbors. In return, the Russians asked 
for facilities which the poor people of Lhasa 
may be pardoned for having misunderstood. 
Russian rifles came into the country in camel- 
loads. The arsenal at Lhasa was burnished 
up. Dorjieff said that the Russians would 
have a detachment of Cossacks in Lhasa by 
the spring of 1903. He seems to have taken 
pains that this boast should reach Lord 
Curzon, the Viceroy of India. The fat was 
in the fire. 

The excuses for interference were ready. 
The Tibetans had encroached upon our terri- 
tory in Sikkim. They had established cus- 


not dallied with Russia. As it was, there was 
nothing else to do but to intervene speedily. 


MEETING THE TIBETANS 


The utmost that Lord Curzon could per- 
suade the British Government to do was to 
sanction the dispatch of Colonel Younghus- 
band, with a small escort, to await the Tibetan 
representatives in the little post of Khamba- 
jong, some fifteen miles north of the true 
Sikkim frontier. Emissaries came down from 
Lhasa, but, after a formal visit to Colonel 
Younghusband, they would have nothing 
further to do with the Mission. 
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THE EXPEDITION HALTING FOR THE NIGHT 


Colonel Younghusband, at a meeting with carefully written out to be handed over to the 
the Tibetans, made a speech which had been Dalai Lama. At the conclusion, he handed 
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THE MARCH TO LHASA 


The omnipresent prayer-flags and cairns beside the road to exorcise evil spirits 
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the envelope to the chief Tibetan officer, who 
shrank from it in horror, and declined even to 
report the speech in Lhasa. The Tibetans 
even protested when one of the members of 
the Mission chipped little pieces from the 
mountains. They said that we should not 
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The behavior of the Tibetans now became 
more threatening. Representatives of the 
Three Monasteries forbade the people along 
the road to supply us with the necessaries 
of life. Colonel Younghusband summed the 
position up tersely—‘‘ We have not one ounce 





The Gurkha scouts deployed on the hillside; the Sikhs beginning to disarm the Tibetans at the farther end of the wall 


like them to come and chip little pieces off the 
houses in Calcutta. 

It soon became evident that nothing could 
be done in Khamba-jong. It was then ar- 
ranged with the Indian Government that 
Colonel Younghusband should go to the town 
of Gyantse, and there make a_ second 
attempt to carry through the negotiations. 


of prestige on this frontier.’’ Colonel Young- 
husband, from political motives, determined 
to winter in the village of Tuna, where three 
months of weary waiting ensued. 


CROSSING THE HIMALAYAS 


The Natula route was decided on as the 
road by which to bring the supplies over from 
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Sikkim into the Chumbi Valley in Tibet after 
the alternative road over the Yak-la Pass had 
been tried. The Yak-la is the shortest road, 
and, to my best belief, only one party ever 
crossed it, and it was my fortune to be one of 
them. The eastern descent is a mere per- 


but this vivid cold searched through every- 
thing. The pass itself was nothing but ele- 
mental rock, and the Indian file of men 
dropped down again as quickly as it could 
into the still cold of the sheltered side of the 
pass. It was under these conditions that 


A FEW MINUTES LATER 
The British force still firing at the retreating Tibetans 


pendicular scramble four miles deep, down 
which one could go only by jumping from 
one boulder to another. Many of these were 
coated with ice, and some crashed down upon 
the slightest pressure. I do not think I have 
ever been so cold in my life. There was a 
wind like a knife-edge, against which thick 
clothing was as gauze. The sun blazed down, 


more than 40,000 pounds’ weight of stores was 
daily delivered at Chumbi. 

Before the coming of this Mission no white 
man had ever before seen the Chumbi Valley. 
We found the people strange. Neither here 
nor elsewhere in Tibet do the men grow mus- 
taches or beards. The utmost that one ever 
sees is a thin fringe or a scanty mark on the 
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A TIBETAN BRIDGE JUST BEYOND THE BORDER 


lips, or on the pointed chin of a high official’s 


face. The men and women are strangely 
alike. It cannot be granted that Tibetan 


ladies are beautiful, though it is, of course, 
difficult to say what the effect would be if 
some of them were thoroughly washed. As 
it is, they exist, from the cradle to the stone 
slab on which their dead bodies are hacked 
to pieces, without a bath or any attention to 
cleanliness. 


THE FIGHT AT THE WALL 


When at last we made a start for Gyan- 
tse, far along the road we came in sight of 
the Tibetans’ defenses. A great space of 
3,000 yards of level plain stretched between 
the end of a poor little wall and the nearest 





A SACRED ELEPHANT IN THE LUKANG GARDENS 
IN LHASA 
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swamp bordering a lake. Just when the 
wall became clearly visible in the distance, 
the leading Tibetans rode forward sounding 
the old parrot cry, ‘“Go back to Yatung.’’ As 
Colonel Younghusband reminded them, this 
sort of obstacle had served the Tibetans in 
good stead for fifteen years. Hitherto it had 
always succeeded; how, then, were they to 
realize that the British Government was in 
earnest? After twenty minutes of exciting 
discussion the meeting was broken up. 
Acting upon Colonel Younghusband’s in- 





ENCAMPED UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE HIMALAYAS 


structions, Brigadier-General MacDonald, in 
command of the military escort, ordered that 
not a shot be fired until the enemy had begun 
to fire. Out toward the lake, a thin, extended 
line was pushed forward, far outflanking the 
wall, and entirely commanding the line of 
the Tibetans. Meanwhile, the 23d Pioneers 
and the 8th Gurkhas were slowly climbing 
the hills on the left. There was a hush of 
suspense among the civil and military staffs 
out on the plain, who were watching with 
strained eyes the slow progress of the khaki 
dots two miles away. The Commissioner 
and the General rode in together to the wall, 
to watch the hundreds of groups of Tibetans 
massed behind them. When the Sikhs ad- 
vanced toward the wall and began to disarm 

















the Tibetans, there was difficulty. The chief 
Tibetan shouted hysterically to his men to 
resist. As a Sikh advanced to the head of 
his pony, he drew his pistol and fired, smash- 
ing the Sikh’s jaw. There was an awful 
pause, that lasted for perhaps five seconds; 
then another report broke the stillness. But 
it was almost unnoticed in the sudden yell 
with which the Tibetans hurled themselves 
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from the awful lightning storm which they 
had themselves challenged. 

The Mission moved on, following the road 
between the two lakes, Bam Tso and Kala 
Tso, where we saw an extraordinary optical 
illusion. The Kala Tso lake stretched out 
a great shield of silver gray, and the river, 
some thirty feet below us, appeared to run 
up hillintoit. Here, for a space of nearly two 





THE LUKANG GARDEN 


A spot in Lhasa which reminded the Englishmen of home 


with drawn swords against the thin line of 
Pioneers leaning up against the wall. 

From three sides at once a withering volley 
of magazine fire crashed into the crowded 
masses of Tibetans. Under the appalling 
punishment they struggled, failed, and ran. 
It was an awful sight. Men dropped at every 
yard. At last the slowly moving wretches— 
and the slowness of their escape was horrible 
to us—reached the corner of a little spur 
ahead, where at any rate we knew them safe 





miles, the hillside road—which clings still to 
the mountains to avoid the now vanished 
lake—is marked by a wilderness of great 
pebbles which have dropped from the walls 
of houses of a lost civilization. Thousands 
must have lived there. The scanty, duffle-clad 
figures who paused with protruding tongues 
at the entering-in of their hamlets, and the 
black-aureoled women whose heads appeared 
inquisitively over the sordid sod parapets of 
the roofs above, are but a hundredth part of 
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THE WOODS AND MEADOWS SURROUNDING LHASA 


the population of a scattered but important 
trade centre of the past. 

At Gyantse, negotiations of any kind were 
obviously not intended by the Tibetans, but 


the Mission was obliged to wait here for orders 
from England before starting for Lhasa. 
Everything was beautiful in the town. Gar- 
deners were called in, and the yards in front 








A CLOSE VIEW OF THE POTALA 
Its size can be estimated from the yak-hair curtain hanging from the roof in the middle of the building; it is seventy feet long 
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A TIBETAN MONK WIT 


of the Commissioner’s house were dug up, and 
the seeds which the Mission had brought from 
home were hopefully planted. Beans, peas, 
cabbage, scarlet runners, onions and mustard- 
and-cress were sowed with almost religious 
care—for which only the mustard-and-cress 
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= Sah “ 
A MEMBER OF THE EXPEDITION 
Outfitted to cross the high passes of the Himalayas 
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A TIBETAN WOMAN WEAVING 


produced any returns. This gardener, a 
worthy Tibetan lady, was hired with her two 
husbands, and if her treatment of her spouses 
was characteristic of Tibetan domesticity, 
there is, perhaps, more to be said for the 
strange Tibetan marriage custom than a 
somewhat bigoted monogamous Englishman 
could be expected at first sight to admit. 


A HORN HUT 
In hovels like this live the Ragyabas, or breakers-up of the dead 
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A STREET GROUP IN A TIBETAN VILLAGE 


Showing how the women dress their hair 


iat cab? 


The habit prevalent throughout the coun- 
try for a woman to marry all her husband’s 
brothers as well as himself, naturally fills the 
nunneries, and the population of the country, 
whether due to this fact alone or not, is stead- 


THE HIGH PRIEST AT GYANTSE 
“Who looks like a saddened Falstaff ”’ 


ily decreasing. The plan, however, seems 
to work well enough so far as the family is 
concerned. These many - husbanded ladies 


seem to be able to keep a comfortable enough 
home with their changing housemates. The 


LONG-HAIRED MONK AT HIS MONASTERY 


women, too, have developed a distinctly 
stronger character than the men. 


AN IMMURED MONK 


One day Captain O’Connor, the only mem- 
ber of the Mission who could speak Tibetan 
fluently, and I rode out down the valley to a 
monastery of the Nyng-na sect. We asked 
permission to see one of the immured monks. 
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A STREET SCENE IN THE BETTER PART OF LHASA 


The roofs of the houses are made of golden plates 


We climbed about forty feet, and the abbot level with the ground there was an opening 
led us to a small courtyard which had blank closed with a flat stone from behind. In 
walls all around it, except that almost on a_ front of this window was a ledge eighteen 
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THE GORGEOUS DECORATIONS IN A LHASA TEMPLE 
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EXAMPLES OF TIBETAN-CHINESE WORKMANSHIP 

















inches wide. The abbot was attended by an 
acolyte, who, by his master’s orders, tapped 
sharply on the stone slab. We stood in the 
little 15 x 20-foot courtyard and watched 
that wicket with cold apprehension. I think, 
on the whole, it was the most uncanny thing 
I saw in all Tibet. What on earth was going 
to appear when that stone slab, which even 
then was beginning weakly to quiver, was 








an Tas 


slid aside? 
suggest. 
After a half-minute’s pause the stone 
moved; then, very slowly and uncertainly, 
it was pushed back; a black chasm was re- 
vealed. There was again a pause of several 
seconds, during which imagination ran wild. 
I do not think that anything could have been 
So intensely pathetic as what we actually saw. 
A hand, muffled in a tightly wound piece of 
cloth, for all the world like the stump of an 
arm, was pushed up and very quickly felt 
along the slab. The hand, after its fruitless 


The wildest conjecture could not 
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IMAGES OF SOME OF THE GREAT BUDDHIST 
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fumbling, slowly quivered back again into 
darkness, and after a few moments and one 
ineffectual effort, the stone slab moved noise- 
lessly again across the opening. 

Once a day water and an unleavened cake 
of flour are placed for these men upon that 
slab, the signal is given and the prisoner takes 
them in; his diversion is over for the day. 
These men, the abbot said, live here in this 
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TEACHERS WORSHIPED BY THE TIBETANS 


“What 


mountain of their own free will. 
happens when they are ill?’’ O'Connor asked. 
The answer was concise—‘‘ They never are.”’ 


THE START FOR LHASA 


The telegraph wire was with us almost from 
the beginning. Without the slightest ques- 
tion, it would have been cut in twenty places 
a day, if the Tibetans had had the least idea 
of the enormous value it was to us. “But 
we English,’ explained Captain Truninger, 
of the Mission, ‘‘are in a strange land, a land 
of which no foreigner has ever known any- 
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thing, our maps are of no value, and every 
day we go forward we are like children lost in 
a great wood; therefore, we lay this wire 
behind in order that when we have done our 
business with your Dalai Lama, we may find 
the road by which we came, and as quickly 
as possible go hence to England.’”’ Nothing 
could more effectually have secured the wire 
from damage; for the single ambition of the 
Tibetans was to be rid of us as quickly as pos- 
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THE ELABORATE DETAIL 
sible. The result of this forbearance was that 
we often received the news in the first edition 
of the evening papers before we sat down to 
dinner the same evening. After a rapid inter- 
change of communications over this wire 
with the authorities at Simla and London, 


the definite advance to Lhasa began. 


THE FIRST SIGHT OF LHASA 


You may see from afar the spot at which 
the first glance of the vast home of the Grand 
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Lama at Lhasa may be obtained. Beside a 
barley field is a great heap of stones. Ther« 
is not much else to mark the place. Then 
it came as we rode on. In the far, far dis- 
tance, across and beyond flat fields of barley 
and, here and there, the darker line of low 
wooded plantations, a gray pyramid pain 
fully disengaged itself from behind the oute: 
point of the gray concealing spur—Lhasa. 
Here, at last, the never-reached goal of so 


Ree 


ARCHITECTURE 


many weary wanderers, the home of all the 
occult mysticism that still remains on earth! 
The light waves of mirage dissolving impal- 
pably just shook the far outlines of the golden 
roofs and dimly seen white terraces. 

From end to end, the plain around the 
capital is almost without exception a water- 
sodden morass on which it is almost impos- 
sible to travel for a hundred yards without 
encountering a quagmire. The road by which 
one approaches the capital is a causeway built 




















four or five feet up from the surface of the 
marsh, and pierced a dozen times by culverts 
through which brown, peaty water flows apace. 
In length the Plain of Milk, in the middle of 
which Lhasa lies, is about fifteen miles. In 
width it varies from two to five miles. And 
in upon it from all sides strike the spurs of 
vast mountains, which even then, in July, 
were snow-capped in the morning hours. 

We halted for the night. For two hours 
and a half the camp was thronged with 
important dignitaries. There were the usual 
arguments, the usual prayers. But Colonel 
Younghusband did not hesitate; the treaty 
was to be signed in Lhasa itself, not signed 
one mile short of it. 


LHASA 


Lhasa would remain Lhasa were it but a 
cluster of hovels on the sand, but the sheer 
magnificence of the unexpected sight which 
met our eyes was to us almost a thing incredi- 
ble. Lhasa is a city of gigantic palaces and 
golden roofs, surrounded by wild stretches 
of woodland, acres of close-cropped grazing 
land and marshy grass, ringed and delimited 
by high trees or lazy streamlets of brown, 
transparent water, over which the branches 
almost meet. 

Between the palace on our left and the 
town a mile away in front of us there is this 
arcadian luxuriance, interposing a mile-wide 
belt-of green. In this, Lhasa has a feature 
which no other town on earth can rival. 
Between and over the glades and woodlands 
the city itself peeps, an adobe stretch of nar- 
row streets and flat-topped houses, crowned 
here and there with a blaze of golden roofs or 
gilded cupolas. But there is no time to look 
at this; a man can have no eye for anything 
but the huge, upstanding mass of the Potala 
palace to his left. It drags the eye of the 
mind like a lodestone, for, indeed, sheer bulk 
and magnificent audacity could do no more 
in architecture than they have in the palace- 
temple of the Grand Lama. Simplicity has 
wrought a marvel in stone, nine hundred feet 
in length and towering seventy feet higher 
than the golden cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
By European standards, it is impossible to 
judge this building. Perhaps in the austerity 
of its huge curtains of blank, unveiled, unor- 
namented wall, and in the flat, unabashed 
Slants of its tremendous southeastern face, 
there is a suggestion of the massive grandeur 
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of Egyptian work, but the contrast of color 
and surroundings, td which no small part of 
the magnificence of the sight is due, Egypt 
cannot boast. The vivid white stretches of 
the buttressing curtains of stone, each a wil- 
derness of close-ranked windows, and the 
home of the hundreds of the crimson-clad 
dwarfs who sun themselves at the distant 
Stairheads, strike a clean and harmonious 
note in the sea of green which washes up to 
their base. Once a year the walls of the 
Potala are washed with white, and no one 
can gainsay the effect. Moreover, a brown 
yak-hair curtain, seventy feet in height and 
twenty-five across, hangs like a tress of hair 
down the very centre of the central sanctuary, 
hiding the central recess. : 

The central building of the palace, the pri- 
vate home of the incarnate divinity himself, 
stands out four-square upon and between the 
wide, supporting bulks of masonry, a deep- 
red crimson, and, most perfect touch of all, 
over it, against the sky, are glittering golden 
roofs. There is nothing inside the Potala 
particularly sacred, particularly rich, or par- 
ticularly beautiful; though, unconsciously, 
this symbolizes all the more the vast power 
and pride of the priestly caste of Tibet. 

Just where the dun town encroaches upon 
the greenery, you may see clearly the famous 
Turquoise-Roofed Bridge. To the right is 
the house of the Amban, the Chinese repre- 
sentative in Lhasa, almost completely hidden 
in its trees, and on the other side rise the steep, 
unbeautiful walls of the last house in Lhasa 
to the northeast; to the west of it flashes the 
corner of Ramo-che, the most sacred of all the 
templesin Tibet. But when you have marked 
these historic points, the eye will helplessly 
revert again to the Potala; it is a new glory 
added to the known architecture of the world. 

To judge from our itinerary, the town of 
Lhasa itself would compare but badly with 
the capital of even a fifth-rate petty chief in 
India. The buildings lack distinction, though 
on a closer examination it must be confessed 
that the walls of the better houses were often 
soundly built and of strong material. Granite 
is used in large, splintered blocks for nearly 
every one of the bigger houses of the 
town. 

It is a town of low, uninteresting houses, 
herded together in an aimless confusion, but 
beyond question the most ragged and dis- 
reputable quarter of all is that occupied by the 
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famous tribe of Ragyabas, or beggar scaven- 
gers. These men are also the breakers up of 
the dead. It is difficult to imagine a more 
repulsive occupation, a more brutalized type 
of humanity, and, above all, a more abomina- 
ble and foul sort of hovel than that which is 
characteristic of these men. Filthy in appear- 
ance, half-naked, half-clothed in obscene rags, 
these nasty folk live in houses which a respect- 
able pig would refuse to occupy. <A photo- 
graph is appended of a characteristic hut; it 
is about four feet in height, compounded of 
filth and the horns of cattle. These. men 
exact high fees for disposing ceremonially 
of dead bodies. The limbs and trunk of the 
deceased person are hacked apart and exposed 
on low, flat stones, until they are consumed 
by the dogs, pigs and vultures with which 
Lhasa swarms. The flesh of the pigs is highly 
esteemed in Lhasa, and, indeed, it is as good 
as most pork to the taste, but after you have 
seen the Ragyaba quarter and heard the story 
of their dead, you will be little inclined to 
taste it again. 

These men compose the only community 
peculiar to Lhasa. For the rest, lay and 
cleric alike, the inhabitants are entirely sim- 
ilar to those of the rest of Tibet. There is 
indeed but one difference even in the dress. 
In one province through which we passed the 
women use a turquoise-studded halo as a 
head-dress; in Lhasa, a fillet ornamented in 
the same way is bound close down over their 
hair, fluffed out on either side, and falls down 
over the shoulders. It is one of the most 
becoming ways of doing the hair that I have 
ever seen, and for a certain type the entire 
dress of a woman of Lhasa would be a becom- 
ing costume for a fancy-dress ball at home. 


PILGRIMS ON THE SACRED WAY 


The Ling-kor, or Sacred Way, incloses the 
city and the Potala palace with a loop of 
road, sometimes twenty feet wide, sometimes 
hardly three. It is now a wide expanse from 
which the noonday sun is fiercely beaten 
back; now a cool, firm path under the shade 
of poplars; now an up-and-down bridle-track 
worn smooth and slippery by millions of naked 
footfalls along the limestone cliffs; now a 
part of the filthy, swine-infested street which 
skirts the dirty Ragyaba quarter, three inches 
deep in black, iridescent mud. 

From dawn to dusk along this road moves 
a procession, men and women, monks and 
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laymen. They shuffle along slowly, not un- 
willing now and then to exchange a word with 
a companion overtaken—they all go round 
the same way and therefore meet no one— 
but, as a rule, with a look of abstraction from 
all earthly things, they swing their prayer- 
wheels ceaselessly, and mutter beneath their 
breath the sacred formula which shuts for 
them the doors of their six hells. 


LIFE IN LHASA 


The mission took up its residence in a house 
assigned to it by the Tibetan authorities. 
The only thing left in the house was a cheap 
pendulum clock made by the Ansonia Clock 
Company, in Connecticut. These very rare 
recurrences of western civilization did not 
affect the intensely oriental seclusion of 
Lhasa. One remarkable exception must be 
mentioned. Umbrellas, with the touching 
guarantee, ‘‘waterproof,’”’ pasted inside the 
peak, are fairly common there, whither they 
must have come from India, where their use 
is widespread. 

While we were making investigations of 
the various temples and monasteries, negotia- 
tions were faring but ill; but there can be no 
doubt of our popularity with the laity. The 
market outside the town, which was formed 
in spite of the publicly expressed disapproval 
of the Council, was, from the first, crowded by 
hundreds of eager sellers, and it could have 
been but small satisfaction to the monks 
looking out from the walls of the Potala to see 
the densely crowded acre of chaffering pedlers. 
By eight o’clock in the morning a roaring trade 
was going on in curry powder, turnips, wal- 
nuts, sugar in yellow and white balls, cigar- 
ettes, apples (small russets with a tart flavor), 
sealing wax, acid-green peaches, native can- 
dles, lengths of cloth done up in soundly sewn 
wrappings, and other things, including tea. 
Tea in Tibet is imported in bricks glued with 
something that looks suspiciously like saw- 
dust. A corner is knocked off a five-pound 
brick and is infused with boiling water in a 
tea-pot. The tea is then poured into a bam- 
boo churn and a large lump of salt is churned 
up init. Then a pound of butter is slid down 
into the bamboo and a minute’s furious 
churning produces the liquid as it is drunk 
in Tibet. It is a thickish, chocolate-colored 
brew, sometimes strengthened with a little 
flour. As soup, it has certain very sound 
qualities as a meal in. itself. 
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Cheap and tawdry are the only adjectives 
which can be applied to the interior decora- 
tion of the Potala. Part of it is fine in design, 
most of it commonplace, all of it dirty. The 
sacred heart and centre, however, not of 


Lhasa alone, but of Central Asia, is the Jo- | 


Kang temple. What Tibet is to the rest of 
the world, what Lhasa is to Tibet, that the 
Jo-Kang is to Lhasa, and it is not entirely 
clear that any European or native spy has 
ever before ventured inside. The exterior is 
devoid of either beauty or dignity. The 
interior is unquestionably the most important 
and interesting thing in central Asia. It is 
the treasure-house, not of the country alone, 
but of the faith, and it is curious that while 
the magnificent Potala is a casket containing 
nothing either ancient or especially venerated, 
the priceless gems of the Jo-Kang are housed 
in a building which literally has no outside 
walls at all. The sanctity of the temple 
obviously increased as we ventured into the 
inner court. Once inside, the eye required 
some time to distinguish anything more than 
the dim outlines in the middle of the cham- 
ber. After a little, one could just distinguish 
the solemn images squatting round the walls, 
betrayed by points and rims of light reflected 
here and there from the projections and edges 
of golden draperies or features. The air was 
exhausted and charged with rancid vapors. 
Everything one touched dripped with grease. 
The fumes of burning butter have in the 
course of many generations filmed over the 
surface and clogged the carving of doors and 
walls alike. The floor underfoot was slippery 
as glass. 

The first sight of what is beyond question 
the most famous idol in the world is uncannily 
impressive. Before him are rows and rows 
of great butter-lamps of solid gold. Lighted 
by the tender radiance of these twenty or 
thirty beads of light, the great glowing mass 
of the Buddha softly looms out, ghost-like 
and shadowless. The crown is perhaps the 
most interesting of the many jewels. It is a 
deep coronet of gold, set round and round 
with turquoise, and heightened by five con- 
ventional leaves, each inclosing a golden 
image of Buddha and incrusted with precious 
stones. In the centre, below the middle leaf, 
is a flawless turquoise, six inches long and 
three inches wide, the largest in the world. 


PRIESTLY CONTROL OF TIBET 


Except insofar as Buddha’s face of quietism 
personified still gazes down from wall and 
altar upon the rites of Lamaism, the Tibetan 
religion is a system of devil-worship, pure and 
simple. Always at the summit of a pass, at 
the entrance of a village, at a cleft in the rock- 
side, at the crossing of a stream, by bridge or 
ford, one is accustomed to find the flicker of 
a rain-washed string of flags, a glittering 
prayer-pole, or a gaily dressed brush of ten- 
foot willow sprigs; evil spirits must be exor- 
cised at every turn in the road. And not a 
pole is set up, not a string of flags pulled taut, 
not a water-wheel or wind-wheel set in motion 
without the customary fee to the priest. 
Cairns are set up at small intervals along the 
road. They may be passed only to the left, 
and their position at the edge of the cliff often 
renders this a hazardous proceeding in one 
direction. After living in the country for a 
few months, the least thoughtful man in the 
force usually followed the superstition as he 
walked along. We soon realized that the 
control of the Lamas over the souls of their 
flock was used solely to secure also an unlim- 
ited tyranny over their possessions. The 
riches of Tibet are, almost without exception, 
enjoyed by the priestly class. An interesting 
use of the doctrine of reincarnation has been 
a political lever. The present Dalai-Lama 
made a sudden and convenient discovery that 
Tsang Karpo, the great reformer of Lamaism, 
was reincarnated in the Czar of Russia. The 
guardian of the country, the Chinese Emperor, 
is also a reincarnation. Paldenlhamo, one 
of the figures in the Tibetan pantheon, is a 
dark-blue lady with three eyes, who sits upon 
a chestnut mule, drinking blood from a skull, 
and tramping under foot the torn and muti- 
lated bodies of men and women. For this 
atrocity the Tibetans found a representative 
in Queen Victoria. 

Butenough. After our visit to the Jo-Kang 
I set off before dawn next morning on my 
long ride back to India, carrying despatches 
both to the Viceroy and to the Home Govern- 
ment. Since the expedition returned, China 
has refused to ratify the treaty Colonel Young- 
husband negotiated at Lhasa; so affairs are 
much as they were before, except that the 
veil has been lifted from the mysteries of 
Tibet. 





—— 





THE PERIODICALS READ IN A COUNTRY 
COMMUNITY 


BY 


AN INVESTIGATOR 


tion in a community which comprises 
a small village in an eastern State and 
a considerable part of the surrounding coun- 
try, which is devoted to agriculture and graz- 
ing, to ascertain what periodical literature 
circulates among the people. Altogether, 
there are 349 families, largely of American 
stock. The district can boast four churches 
with three resident ministers, and five schools 
with seven teachers. The educational stand- 
ing of the community is above the average. 
There is a library containing more than 
three thousand volumes of well-selected books. 
This is supported by a small endowment and 
by private subscriptions. Its circulation is 
confined almost exclusively to fiction and to 
magazines. Its more serious books—of which 
it has an excellent stock, though there are 
hardly any of recent date—are very rarely 
called for. During the year there were taken 
out of the library 1001 volumes by ninety-six 
patrons. Of the roor volumes, more than 
goo were fiction—an average of over nine to 
each patron. Barring two or three homes, 
the purchase of books of any kind is prac- 
tically nil, so that this circulation represents 
within a very small margin the total amount 
of book reading in the district. This report 
places the district far ahead of many of its 
size, but it should be observed that not more 
than a fourth of the families are reached by 
the library. 
The investigation was limited to periodical 
literature, because the circulation of books, 


| HAVE been carrying on an investiga- 


while more difficult to obtain, is less regular;: 


and periodical literature, in our country dis- 
tricts, is a surer guide to what the people are 
reading. 

Seventy-nine different periodicals—includ- 
ing daily, semi-weekly and weekly newspapers, 
and excluding purely professional publications 
—are taken by these 349 homes. These 
periodicals may be divided into eight separate 
classes: (a) Newspapers, including daily, 


semi-weekly, tri-weekly and weekly. (b) Re- 
ligious papers. (c) Temperance. (d) Agri- 
culture. (e) Magazines. (f) Magazines de- 
voted mainly to the interests of woman and 
the home. (g) Humorous. (h) Advertising 
mixed with fiction. 

The newspapers come first, as follows: 


Morning papers, 69  Semi-weekly papers, 82 
Evening * 84 Weekly os 80 
Tri-weekly “ 8 


The ‘‘weeklies”” are of the usual country 
sort—budgets of local gossip with a ‘‘ Talmage 
sermon,” a few political and general news 
clippings and a chapter or two of a “patent” 
yellow novel thrown in. Outside of these 
“weeklies” are a few which I may class with 
newspapers. They are: 

Harper’s Weekly The Independent (N. Y.) 
The Nation The Week’s Progress 

Only seven copies of these four publications 
are taken. There is one other weekly news- 
paper, a cross between the Police News and a 
regular newspaper, resulting in a product that 
contains too many good qualities for it to 
be condemned and too many bad qualities for 
it to be commended. It has a circulation cf 
forty-three copies, making a total of 365 
copies of newspapers. 

However poor from a literary and scholarly 
point of view, religious newspapers are very 
thoroughly read, and must have considerable 
influence with the people. The religious 
papers that find their way into the community 
are these, given in the order of the size of 
their circulations: 


World-Wide Missions 
The Christian Herald 


The New York Witness 

The Christian Advocate 

The Epworth Herald The Christian Register 

Sabbath Reading The Examiner 

The Christian Endeavor The Ram’s Horn 
World 


The ten have a total circulation of 127 
copies. 

“Temperance” is represented by only two 
periodicals with a total circulation—mostly 




















of gratuitous distribution—of not more than 
seven copies. 

Agriculture is represented by two weekly 
publications and one monthly: 

The New York Farmer 
The American Agriculturist 
Farm News 

These have a circulation of sixty-five copies, 
nearly equally divided among them. 

We now come to publications which seem 
to have a greater interest and significance. 
The publications already mentioned savor of 
life’s necessities. The daily paper is taken 
for its chronicle of events; the ‘“‘weekly”’ for 
the gossip of the neighborhood. The religious 
paper is taken largely as a matter of denom- 
inational loyalty and sectarian interest in 
religion. But when we come to the period- 
icals that may, with more or less fitness, be 
classed as literary, we place a different motive 
on their purchase. One feels that these are 
a better index to the intellectual life and 
likings of the people. They are, in a measure, 
luxuries, in that they represent desires and 
thoughts beyond the every-day need. 

For clearness I shall divide this class of 
periodicals into three groups. First, I shall 
put together what I shall call the ‘Dollar 
Magazines” in the order of the largeness of 
their sales: 


Munsey’s The Cosmopolitan 
Recreation Everybody’s 
McClure’s Physical Culture 
Leslie’s The Era 


These have a circulation of fifty-two copies. 
Closely allied with these is the Four-Track 
News, with a sale of seventeen copies. 

In the next group are magazines that cost 
more than a dollar. They are named in the 
order already adopted: 


Scribner’s 
The Bookman 
Country Life in America 


St. Nicholas 


These have a circulation of thirteen copies. 

The next group includes the periodicals 
devoted to the interests of woman and the 
home: 


Harper’s 

The World’s Work 

The Review of Reviews 
The Century 


The Delineator 

The Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall’s Magazine 

The American Woman 
The Ladies’ World Companion 
Good Housekeeping Vogue 

The Woman’s Farm Journal The New Idea 


The Designer 
The Modern Priscilla 
Harper’s Bazaar 


The Woman’s Home 
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These thirteen have a circulation of 119 
copies. Of these 119, three of the magazines 
can claim almost half; and these three are 
preéminently devoted to fashions. 

The Saturday Evening Post, The Youth's 
Companion and The American Boy seem to 
fall naturally into a class by themselves. 
Twenty-five copies tell the story of their com- 
bined circulation. There is only one home 
regularly receiving a humorous paper. 

We now come to a group of monthly period- 
icals with which it is less agreeable to deal. 
They vary in price from fifty to fifteen cents 
a year, and not infrequently they are sent 
gratis. They are advertising sheets with a 
pretty fair amount of literary hash thrown 
in. The reading matter in them is not 
always easy to condemn. Of the advertising 
matter, the spread of which is the undoubted 
purpose of their publication, nothing good can 
be said. It is simply disreputable. It is 
the worst scum of the advertising world. At 
best, the influence of these periodicals is per- 
nicious, both morally and mentally. Almost 
without exception they go into homes where 
the better magazines are never found, where 
there is nothing to counteract their influence. 
Ten periodicals of this kind have a circulation 
in the community of fifty-six copies, and, 
unlike the other magazines, almost every 
subscription represents a family. 

This exhausts the list of publications regu- 
larly received. It is impossible to measure 
the number of copies of the popular magazines 
which find their way into the community by 
occasional purchases outside. The whole 
number of periodicals is eighty, with a 
combined circulation of 847 copies, an aver- 
age of not quite two and a half to a 
family. 

To sum up the situation, hardly more than 
one-fourth of the homes regularly receive 
the best as well as the most popular period- 
icals. It is no part of this paper to discuss 
the cause or causes or to suggest any remedy. 
The conclusion derived from this situation 
is that the constant increase of magazine cir- 
culation and the establishing of new maga- 
zines is not doing a great deal to reach the 
great mass of the people in our country com- 
munities. A great opportunity for good 
service awaits the man who can devise ways 
and means of reaching the vast multitude 
which clearly is yet untouched by this rising 
flood of good periodical literature. 
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THE NATIONS TO HOLD A SECOND CONFERENCE AT THE PRESIDENT’S CALL 
—THE CASES TRIED BY THE PERMANENT TRIBUNAL AT THE HAGUE AND THE 
PART THE UNITED STATES HAS PLAYED IN THEM—ARBITRATION PROGRESSING 


BY 


CHARLES RAY DEAN 


“F f NHE nations have a great need for 

peace.” This sentiment of Baron de 

Staal expressed in his opening ad- 
dress as president of the first Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague has become doubly true 
now; and as evidence of the fact, President 
Roosevelt has made overtures to the govern- 
ments of all the civilized nations for a second 
Peace Conference. This action was taken at 
the instance of delegates from the parliaments 
of all the principal nations, and probably the 
most representative body that ever assem- 
bled—the Interparliamentary Union. So far 
as is known, sixteen governments have 
signified their acceptance. It is hoped, 
therefore, that a conference of the nations 
will soon be held which will mark a decided 
step toward establishing and maintaining 
general peace. It is probable that the scope 
and jurisdiction of the Permanent Tribunal 
of Arbitration at the Hague will be con- 
sidered, and widened, so that it may become 
still more effective and may more fully ac- 
complish the high object for which it was 
created, though it has done excellent service 
since its inception. 

This Tribunal is undoubtedly the most 
august tribunal on earth; for before it the na- 
tions of the world voluntarily come to judgment. 
Its judges are among the most enlightened 
and distinguished of living jurists and states- 
men, chosen by the heads of their respective 
governments because of their reputations for 
profound learning, probity and high moral 
character. And the court itself was created 
at the Peace Conference of 1899 by repre- 
sentatives of twenty-six of the leading gov- 
ernments representing more than go per cent. 
of the population, and practically all of the 
wealth, influence and civilization of the 
world. 

It was formed July 29, 1899. The coun- 
tries represented were the United States, 





Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, China, 
Denmark, Spain, Mexico, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, 
Montenegro, the Netherlands, Persia, Por- 
tugal, Rumania, Russia, Servia, Siam, Swe- 
den and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey and 
Bulgaria. 

An international court of arbitration has 
been the dream of broad-minded and peace- 
loving men for more than a century. As 
early as 1838 there was a popular agitation 
in the United States in favor of calling a 
congress to consider the establishment of 
one. In 1872, Mr. Sumner introduced in the 
Senate a resolution proposing one—to be 
clothed with such authority as to make it a 
complete substitute for war. In 1889 the 
idea took definite form..In that year the 
United States Government called a con- 
ference of representatives from the States of 
North and South America to discuss arbi- 
tration. Nothing practical resulted except 
that the proceedings furnished valuable in- 
formation. At The Hague Conference, called 
by the Czar in 1899, arbitration was the 
eighth and last topic in the programme of 
discussion, and was couched in these very 
general terms: 


‘“*8. Acceptance, in principle, of the use of good 
offices, mediation, and voluntary arbitration, in 
cases where they are available, with the purpose 
of preventing armed conflicts between nations; 
understanding in relation to their mode of appli- 
cation and establishment of a uniform practice in 
employing them.” 


The comprehensive instructions issued by 
Secretary Hay to our delegates enjoined 
them to propose a plan (which was furnished 
them with instructions) for an international 
tribunal and to use their influence to procure 
its adoption. 

The general plan of the tribunal follows a 
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common-law model, indicating Anglo-Saxon 
influences. The court resembles somewhat 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
the members of which never sit ail together, 
but singly, or in groups, as the occasion may 
demand. All the governments which orig- 
inally signed The Hague Convention, and all 
those who shall adhere to it, are entitled 
to appoint four members of the permanent 
court. The American members of the per- 
manent court are Chief Justice Fuller, Hon. 
John W. Griggs, Hon. George Gray and Hon. 
Oscar S. Straus. Twenty-two governments 
have appointed representatives, though in 
some cases less than four. China, Turkey, 
Montenegro and Persia are without repre- 
sentation. The court, therefore, has, at the 
present time, a permanent bench of seventy- 
two judges; from whom are chosen one or 
more arbitrators who sit as a court in each 
particular case. 

The arbitrators are appointed for six 
years, and may be reappointed. There are 
no salaries, but a liberal honorarium is paid 
to the arbitrators serving by the parties in 
a case. An administrative council, com- 
posed of the several diplomatic representa- 
tives at The Hague, has general charge of the 
central office (known as the International 
Bureau). This council has the power and 
the machinery for setting the court in action. 
The council is presided over by the Nether- 
lands Minister of Foreign Affairs. Baron 
R. Melvil de Lynden is the present incum- 
bent. 

The only officers of the court are the Sec- 
retary-General of the Tribunal, correspond- 
ing somewhat to our clerk of the court, and 
an assistant. The President, when the court 
enters, makes in French the simple announce- 
ment (all present standing), ‘Gentlemen, the 
court is open,’’ and the business proceeds. 
The members of the court appear in ordinary 
conventional dress. French is the language 
usually employed in the proceedings of the 
court, unless a different one is stipulated by 
the parties to a case. 

No case can be brought before the court 
at the instance of one government of its 
own motion against another. Both parties 
must agree to submit the case. Arbitrators 
are chosen according to a preliminary agree- 
ment between the parties, generally called 
a protocol. This protocol defines, among 
other things, the subject of the controversy 


and the extent of the powers of the arbitra- 
tors. Where there are three or more arbi- 
trators, they choose one of their number to 
act as president, or umpire. A sovereign or 
the head of a State may act as sole arbitrator. 
Each side submits its case, or brief, with 
copies of all dqcuments relied upon to prove 
its contentions. After a reasonable time 
counter-cases are filed by each side. Oral 
argument then follows. 

The jurisdiction of the Tribunal, as fixed by 
The Hague Convention, is confined to legal 
questions and especially to those involving 
treaties. But in the convention is a recom- 
mendation to the powers having interna- 
tional differences involving neither honor 
nor vital interests, and arising from a dif- 
ference of opinion on points of fact, that they 
institute an International Commission of 
Inquiry to facilitate a solution of these dif- 
ferences. 

The Tribunal is simple. Its present domi- 
cile is not one of the listed ‘“‘show places”’ at 
The Hague. Its location, even its existence, 
is hardly known to the average citizen. 
The hotel, as it is called, of the permanent 
court is on a comparatively retired residence 
street, No. 71 Prinsegracht. It is merely a 
spacious dwelling-house, with no outward 
sign of its inward greatness. The double 
drawing-rooms on the main floor are used 
for the court room, and are not as large as 
our own United States Supreme Court room. 
The furnishings, except the chairs, are plain. 
The chairs are handsome, and of uniform 
construction; and the backs are elaborately 
embroidered in colors with the coats of arms 
of the countries represented in the council. 
The walls are thickly covered with the por- 
traits of the delegates of the Peace Confer- 
ence and of the heads of the signatory States. 
The most prominent among these is that of 
the Czar, the father of the Tribunal. Oppo- 
site the Czar hangs the full-length portrait of 
Wilhelmina, the charming Queen of the 
Netherlands, who has always shown a deep 
interest in the Tribunal, and has extended 
hospitality toward it. 

Some day the Tribunal will move into a 
Temple of Peace, for which Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie has donated $1,500,000. This 
money has been in the hands of the Nether- 
lands Government for almost two years. A 
commission has been appointed to select a 
site and to arrange for international com- 
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petition among architects for the building. 
A site has recently been secured, but no plans 
for a building have been submitted. The 
commission, however, has been securing from 
the several governments suggestions as to 
the general arrangement and probable re- 
quirements of a suitable building. This 
extreme deliberation is characteristic of the 
people of the Netherlands, who move slowly 
but certainly. It should not, however, be 
attributed to indifference to the generosity of 
Mr. Carnegie, but may have been caused in 
some measure by difficulties in adjusting differ- 
ences of opinion between the national and 
the local authorities as to its location. 

The United States Government has, on every 
proper occasion, suggested and urged resort 
to the Tribunal. But the docket of the court 
has not been overrun with cases. Only two 
controversies have actually been tried. Both 
of them were of American origin and were 
taken to The Hague through the efforts of 
the United States. 

The first involved a difference between the 
United States and Mexico—the case of the 
“Pious Fund of the Californias.’’ The gov- 
ernment of Mexico had refused to continue 
paying interest on the Pious Fund—a fund 
created a century or more ago for the sup- 
port of the missions of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Upper and Lower California. The 
Mexican Government had sold and converted 
into a trust fund property originally donated 
to the church for missionary purposes. It 
had for many years paid interest to the church, 
but finally stopped paying. The case was 
argued at The Hague. The award was in 
favor of the United States. Every material 
claim made was allowed. 

The second case was the Venezuelan Pref- 
erential Treatment Case. Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Italy, known as the “Allies,” had 
tried to enforce, by warlike measures, the col- 
lection of certain claims of their subjects 
against Venezuela. By bombarding her forts, 
sinking her ships and blockading her ports, 
these nations had compelled Venezuela to 
agree to set aside a certain fund to pay all 
the claims held by foreigners against her, 
when the amounts had been fixed by com- 
missions chosen for that purpose. The citi- 
zens of eight other nations, however, had 
claims against Venezuela. These nations 
had not resorted to force to secure a settle- 
ment, though their claims were as just as 
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those of the allies. There arose, therefore, 
a question whether, as claimed by them, 
the three allies were entitled to have their 
claims paid first out of the fund provided by 
Venezuela, by reason of the fact that they 
had, by their vigorous and forcible action, 
brought Venezuela to terms. 

Great Britain, Germany and Italy, on one 
side, were pitted against the United States, 
France, Spain, Mexico, Venezuela, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Sweden and Norway on 
the other. It was the first case submitted 
to the Tribunal by the assent of a majority 
of the European Powers. Twenty-two men, 
all eminent in their several countries and 
many of them with international reputations 
as jurists, statesmen and diplomats, ap- 
peared as counsel. The counsel for the 
United States were Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, 
formerly Attorney-General of the United 
States, Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of 
the Department of State, and Hon. Herbert 
W. Bowen, United States Minister to Vene- 
zuela. The court, consisting of three arbi- 
trators selected by the Czar of Russia by the 
agreement of the parties, was made up of 
two representatives from Russia and one 
from Austria-Hungary, Count Muravieff, M. 
de Martens and M. Lammasch—all pro- 
foundly versed in international law and 
jurisprudence. Arguments were made in 
four languages—English (which was the 
official language of the court in the case), 
French, German and Spanish. ‘Translations 
into English were furnished by the parties. 

A third case is now pending before the 
Tribunal, the protocol for which was signed 
August 28, 1902, by Great Britain, Germany 
and France on the one part, and Japan on the 
other. Under the Japanese law, houses and 
buildings, which in Japan are often light and 
portable, are regarded as property distinct 
from the land on which they are built, and 
are subject to local and municipal taxation as 
personal property. The question submitted 
to the court was whether, under certain 
treaties between the governments above 
named and Japan, only the land granted by 
the Japanese Government to foreigners on 
leases was exempt from taxation or the land 
and buildings constructed, or to be con- 
structed, on the land. The United States 
has secured an understanding that our citi- 
zens resident in Japan shall receive any ad- 
vantages that may accrue from the award. 

















One of the effects which the delegates to 
The Hague Conference hoped might flow 
from the establishment of the Tribunal was 
the building up of a body of international 
law growing out of the decisions handed 
down by the Tribunal. So far, the judg- 
ments, or sentences, as they are called, have 
not materially added to the principles of 
international law. This is due in part to 
the nature of the cases themselves. 
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THE EXTERIOR OF THE HOUSE OCCUPIED BY THE PERMANENT COURT OF 
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its many friends. Some of the governments 
have shown a disposition to avoid referring 
their differences to it. But, during the four 
vears of its existence a remarkable forward 
movement has taken place in the thought 
of the peoples of the world, so that the ad- 
vantages of international arbitration are 
now more generally evident. [Each vear 
great national and international peace con- 
ferences stimulate and increase a public sen- 
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ARBITRATION 


At No. 71 Prinsegracht, The Hague 


The Pious Fund decision places the find- 
ings of tribunals of arbitration on the same 
plane with judgments of tribunals created by 
States. This has a tendency to strengthen 
the general principle of arbitration. 

In the Venezuelan Preferential Treatment 
case the Tribunal decided that the three allied 
Powers which resorted to war against Vene- 
zuela were entitled to a preference over the 
creditor nations that refrained from force. 
The Tribunal has not yet met the hopes of 





timent in favor of arbitration as a means of 
preserving peace. A new and brighter day 
is. dawning for this Tribunal. The Hague 
Convention of 1899, which created the Tri- 
bunal, has been a dayspring from which has 
emanated an astonishing number of treaties 
providing for the reference of certain inter- 
national differences to the Tribunal. 
Beginning in October, 1903, Great Britain 
and France signed a treaty binding them- 
selves for a period of five years to refer 
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AN ANTE-ROOM 
Showing portraits of the members of the Peace Conference and the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the nations represented 


“differences of a legal nature, or 
relating to the interpretation of treaties,” to 
The Hague Tribunal, “provided they do not 
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affect the vital interests, the independence 


_or the honor”’ of the two States, and “do not 


concern the interests of third parties.’’ There 
has followed this a series of practically identi- 
cal agreements between Great Britain and 
Italy, Great Britain and Spain, France and 
Italy, France and The Netherlands, Spain 


and Portugal, The Netherlands and _ Por- 
tugal, Denmark and the Netherlands. And 
our own government, following the same 


lead, is negotiating similar treaties with all 
of the twenty-six governments which are 
signatories to The Hague Convention. It 


is also understood that Great Britain and 
France are similarly engaged. 
With this striking showing, it seems cer- 


tain that this Tribunal bids fair to realize the 
noble object of its creation—the advancement 
of the cause of peace, and “the establishment 
of the principles of justice and right upon 
which repose the security of states and the 
welfare of peoples.” 
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THE ROOM IN WHICH THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL MEETS 


Every Power represented in the Court owns a chair, on which is painted its coat-of-arms. In this room sat the tribunals which decided the 
Pious Fund case and the Venezuelan Claims case 


























WHY ENGLISH RAILROADS 





A MODEL STATION AND GRADE-CROSSING WITH GATES, FOOT-BRIDGE, AND TWO PLATFORMS CONNECTED 
BY A TUNNEL 


yh A r 
ce 


BOVRIL 


ARE SAFE 


ONLY ONE-TENTH AS MANY PEOPLE INJURED OR KILLED AS IN THE 





UNITED STATES, ALTHOUGH TWICE AS MANY PASSENGERS ARE 

CARRIED—LESSONS FOR US IN THE SAFEGUARDS EMPLOYED—GOV- 

ERNMENT SUPERVISION AND THE PRESSURE OF PUBLIC OPINION 
BY 


JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 


MERICAN trains travel nine hundred 
million miles and English trains four 
hundred million miles during a single 

year. With a train mileage less than half 
that of the American roads, the English roads 
in 1903 hauled twice as many passengers, con- 
ducted their business on one-tenth the track- 
age, and in doing so killed but one-tenth as 
many people and injured less than one-tenth 
as many. If the fatalities occurring in Eng- 
land be classified, and those due solely to 
train movement be compared with the fatal- 
ities incurred on American roads from similar 
causes, the results will show tremendously 
to the advantage of English operation. 

Indeed, the English railroads are operated 
at minimum risk to life and limb of passengers, 
employees and others who cross or frequent 
the tracks. This result is attained by the 
following provisions: 

The use of the block system on all double- 
track roads. 

The use of the electric ‘‘staff,’’ or ticket 
system, on single-track roads. 





Protecting, by automatic, interlocking gates 
and signals, the few crossings still maintained 
at grade. 

Excluding the public from the right of 
way of the railroad by substantial barriers 
and by legally imposing heavy fines for 
trespass, but at the same time providing 
ample facilities for overhead or underground 
crossings for pedestrians and vehicles. 

The free use of automatic devices for track, 
trains and operation, thus reducing the 
‘“*human factor” to the lowest possible point. 

Maintaining a department of the govern- 
ment with authority to investigate all acci- 
dents and to suggest measures for preventing 
repetition of them. 

The enforcement of national laws com- 
pelling the operation of all railroads with the 
maximum of safety, even to the point of 
prescribing systems or devices to be used. 

The practical utilization of outraged public 
sentiment in compelling immediate reform 
in cases of gross mismanagement. 

With these provisions, certain features, 
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A VILLAGE GRADE-CROSSING IN ENGLAND 


The gates are opened and closed by levers in the signal-house 





common to American railroads, dis- 
appear. That important American function- 
ary, the ‘‘train despatcher,”’ is unknown in 


England. Every train has a chief guard, but 


now 





AN ENGLISH COUNTRY-ROAD CROSSING 


The gates are opened and closed by levers in the gateman’s hut 
shown on the right 


no ‘‘conductor,’”’ as in the United States. The 
engineman, or ‘‘driver,’’ is almost entirely 
responsible for the movement of his train, 
but it is nearly impossible for him to mis- 
understand his instructions. If, through any 





“ Pee ee ea 
A TYPICAL ENGLISH CROSSING 


Under a railway 
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CROSSING—THE GATES CLOSED 


shutting off the traffic on the highway 


THE SAME 


Completely 


unusual combination of circumstances, he 
runs contrary to the plan of operation, auto- 
matic devices constantly remind him of his 
error. If even these should fail, and disaster 


THE SAME CROSSING, CLOSED 


The gateman's lever cannot be moved until the signals up and down 
the track are properly set 


follow, his train alone is involved; for at 
many points on the road automatic warnings 
are given that he is running “‘ wild,’’ and other 
traffic is thus safely disposed of. 

The block system is well understood in the 


+ 











A SIMILAR CROSSING 


Above a railway 

















United States, and is successfully used by a 
number of important American railroads 
where tracks are numerous and traffic is heavy. 
In principle, the block system is the same 
the world over. It means the subdivision of 
a road into stretches called ‘‘blocks’”—longer 
or shorter according to the amount of traffic 
and the character of the route—and the pro- 
hibition of more than one train’s being 
admitted to a block at the same time. The 
English law requires that this shall be the 
only method employed where there is more 
than one track. 

In England, the block system has been 
brought to almost perfect automatic opera- 
tion. Signals are always at danger unless 
released by the signal operator. They are 
so arranged by interlocking apparatus that 
notice is given simultaneously at both ends 
of a block that a train has entered or left it. 
Should any part of the interlocking apparatus 
break, the signals come back automatically 
to the danger point, thus arresting all traffic 
until the damage is repaired. A careless ope- 
rator in most cases could not open a block for 
one train before a preceding train had left it, 
for the requisite lever must be released from 
the signal box of another operator at the 
beginning of the next block—toward which 
the first train is moving—before it can be 
shifted. 

The electric ‘staff’ system is an out- 
growth of the older ticket system formerly 
used on all single-track English railroads and 
still in force to a limited extent. Ticket, or 
“staff,” stations are established at irregular 
intervals along the line. The distance be- 
tween them—from one to seven miles—is 
regulated by the amount of traffic handled 
and the number of curves or other elements 
of danger on the route. Before passing a 
ticket station, the engineman must procure 
from the station operator a ticket, which 
gives him the sole right to the use of the track 
as far as the next station. On arrival at the 
next station he surrenders his ticket, and, 
if the line ahead is clear, receives another 
conferring a similar privilege over the next 
stretch. If the line is occupied by a preceding 
train or one coming toward him, he runs his 
train upon a siding until the block ahead is 
clear. -Constant communication by telegraph 
or telephone is maintained between the 
stations, and a second ticket cannot be given 
out by an operator until word has been 
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received that the first ticket has been sur- 
rendered, to indicate that the first train has 
arrived at the station ahead, leaving the block 
behind it clear. There is one stretch of 
single-track line near London, forty miles 
long, over which there is a heavy and con- 
stantly increasing traffic, where there has not 
been a single collision in thirty-two years. 

The electric ‘‘staff’” system is merely a 
modern development of the ticket system. 
At each station is an electrical apparatus 
into which are inserted a number of “‘staffs”’ 
or keys. When one is removed at one 
station, it is impossible for the operator in 
another station at the other end of the block 
to take out the “‘staff’’ which must be given 
to an engineman before his train can proceed 
into the block upon which the other train is 
approaching. These “‘staffs’’ or keys take the 
place of the older tickets. The signals of the 
block work automatically with the withdrawal 
or insertion of a ‘“‘staff.””. Every movement 
of a ‘“‘staff”’ is recorded by bell signals in the 
stations in both directions from the one in 
which it is moved. 

At first thought, this might appear a slow 
and cumbersome method of operation, but 
the average speed of the English trains is 
quite equal to that of American trains, if not 
greater. Posts with arms are placed along- 
side the track. The ‘staffs’ or keys are 
fitted with large rings, and an engineman 
can deliver the key in his possession and pick 
up a new one without stopping, if the line is 
clear and the key has been placed on the arm 
of a post in anticipation of his arrival. Shouid 
he find no key to replace the one he leaves, 
he would at once bring his train to a full stop. 
Theoretically, the speed at which these 
““staffs’’ can be exchanged is fixed at twelve 
miles an hour, but engine-drivers have been 
known to make the shift from their cabs 
when traveling at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. The process is similar to that employed 
on American railroads in leaving and picking 
up mail-sacks with a train in motion. 

The right of way of an English railroad is a 
sacred bit of ground. It is thoroughly guarded 
by hedges, walls or fences, and is almost in- 
accessible for the public. Heavy fines and 
penalties are imposed for venturing upon it 
without legal right. Nearly all wagon roads 
are provided with overhead or underground 
crossings, substantially constructed of steel 
or stone. At stations and at many other 
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points foot-bridges are provided for pedes- 
‘trians and bicyclists. Private gates opening 
upon the right of way are substantial and are 
always kept locked. : 

A great variety of automatic devices is 
employed to make train operation safe. 
The principal features are the interlocking sys- 
tem of switches and signals, the interlocking 
gates and signals for grade-crossings, and the 
coupling or shunting stick used in making up 
trains in the yards. A single simple feature of 
the interlocking system of signals and switches 
will illustrate. If a siding is opened into the 
main line, the train signal for the main line 
must be set at danger before the siding switch 
is thrown over. The levers are so arranged 
in the signal box that the operator cannot 
move the siding switch until he has set 
the main-line danger signal. The main-line 
signal cannot then be moved so as to show 
that the line is clear until the siding switch 
has been replaced and the main-line track 
rendered continuous. 

It is in the protection of grade-crossings 
with gates—and the law requires that there 
shall be gates—that this interlocking system 
proves of great value. There are two forms 
of gate used, one worked by levers from a 
signal box and another opened and shut 
by hand. Where a wagon road crosses the 
track, the gates are always kept open for 
vehicles, except when a train is approaching 
or passing; hence road traffic is not interrupted 
more than is necessary. The gates opened 
and shut from a signal box by means of 
levers can be moved only when the track 
signals are properly adjusted. The signals 
on the posts up and down the track at proper 
distances from the road-crossing are always 
set for danger except when arrangements 
have been made for a train to pass in safety. 
The signals cannot be changed to denote a 
clear line until the gates have been closed 
across the wagon road. 

On the other hand, the gates cannot be 
opened for the wagon road until the distance 
signals on either side have been placed at 
danger. A single pair of swinging gates fences 
off the wagon road when the track is free, and 
the track when the wagon road is cleared. 

Much could be written of the many auto- 
matic safety devices used successfully, but 
the details would be technical, and are prob- 
ably familiar to all practical American rail- 
road men who keep informed of the progress 
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made daily in the invention of improved 
mechanical appliances. The knowledge of 
most American railroad men, however, must 
be largely theoretical, for there are few 
stretches of railroad track in the United 
States where modern life-saving devices are 
used to full advantage. 

The keynote of all English railway opera- 
tion is to limit the ‘‘human factor” to the 
minimum, to place the least possible depend- 
ence upon the intelligence and judgment of 
employees—and of passengers as well. It 
takes less human intelligence to handle a 
train over an English railroad than it does 
over the average American railroad, though 
English railway employees are no less intelli- 
gent or less faithful to their duty than are 
Americans. In this respect, English railway 
management possesses an advantage over 
American railway management arising from 
peculiar conditions incident to a people of 
different temperament and a different social 
organization. 

The employees of English railways do not 
receive so high wages as are paid in the United 
States for the same class of work. On the 
other hand, they can live cheaper, they do 
not work so hard, their promotion is slow 
but sure up to a certain point, and they are 
taken care of when ill and pensioned when 
retired. The intelligent and faithful English 
railway employee has a life position if he cares 
to retain it. He is not so nervous, ambitious 
or restless as his American fellow railroad 
man. If he be crippled in discharge of his 
duty, he is given some light work, as gate- 
keeper or messenger, so that he can still 
maintain himself and his family. 

As a rule, he is content to perform thor- 
oughly and well the duties of each position 
in which he is placed, biding his time for an 
advance in authority and in income. The 
result of this system and of this temperament 
is to build up a great army of thoroughly 
trained and experienced men as satisfied with 
their lot as human nature will allow. There 
are thousands of English railway men who 
have served tens and scores of years in the 
humbler positions on the railway. English 
managers are thus able to secure a reliability 
the lack of which is so bitterly complained 
of by American railroad managers. 

Under an Act of Parliament which became 
a law in 1900, the Board of Trade, which in 
the English Government corresponds to the 




















Department of Commerce and Labor in the 
United States Government, was given the 
power to make proper regulations for ‘‘remov- 
ing the dangers and risks incidental to rail- 
way service.’ This authority has a wide 
application, for rules and regulations now 
enforced by fines and penalties cover almost 
every branch of railroad work, require the 
use of the block and ‘‘staff’’ systems as 
described, and even go into detail in some cases 
in specifying how trains shall be run and work 
carried on. Before any rule is made, hearings 
are given to parties interested, and, as far as 
possible, the Board of Trade and the railway 
managers reach an agreement on what is 
necessary or desirable. Railway officials are 
now working in harmony with the govern- 
ment authorities, and apparently no friction 
arises from what would be called in the United 
States .“‘government interference in private 
enterprise.” 

To assist the Board of Trade in determining 
what regulations shall be made, there is a 
government organization known as the “‘ Acci- 
dents Branch of the Board of Trade.’’ Four 
of the Royal Engineers are detailed as in- 
spectors, with two practical railroad men as 
assistants. An office is maintained with a 
chief clerk in charge and the necessary office 
force. The law requires that all railway 
accidents shall be reported to the govern- 
ment by the railways themselves. When 
an accident is serious—and it takes -a very 
slight accident from an American point of 
view to be considered serious in England—or 
unusual features are presented, a board of 
inquiry is held. The scene of the accident 
is visited by the inspectors, witnesses are 
examined, and a most thorough examination 
is made into the whole affair by representa- 
tives of the British Government. 

The inspectors make their report to the 
Board of Trade with recommendations, if 
any seem to be called for; and it is a matter 
of record that the recommendations are 
generally followed by the government officials. 
Hence, new rules and regulations, general 
and specific, are constantly being issued by 
the authorities to reduce liability to accident. 
A recent order required that, when a label 
was put on acar of freight to show its desti- 
nation, the car should be labeled on both sides, 
thus reducing the liability to injury of em- 
ployees possibly compelled to climb through 
the train to find out where a certain car was 
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to be taken. Another rule in the same order 
gave notice that after twelve months from 
date no car should be moved along the track 
by means of a pole or rope attached to an 
engine or car on an adjacent track, a custom 
now quite common in the United States. 

Public opinion in England is a tangible, 
practical, working force which can be utilized 
to secure almost any desired change in affairs 
touching the comfort, safety or welfare of 
the people. There is no good nature shown 
in the treatment of corporations or individuals 
trenching upon what are held to be the rights 
of British citizens. Once aroused, public 
indignation is no flash in the pan: it is deep- 
seated, lasting and effective. No political 
party in power dares brave it, no corporation 
wilfully or carelessly incurs it, no individual 
can successfully withstand it. Through letters 
to the press, public meetings, and petitions 
to the government the story is told. The 
popular boycott also makes itself felt. 

A railway accident which in the United 
States would not be considered worth passing 
notice sets this great force in motion. If it 
be proved that the whole affair was ‘“‘ unavoid- 
able,” this fact is grudgingly admitted, but 
the demand is made that some plan be devised 
whereby a similar occurrence will be avoided 
in the future. If a corporation or an individ- 
ual is to blame, the guilty party is hunted to 
the earth, and in the end pays damages in 
money and in loss of prestige and is put under 
increased surveillance calculated to prevent 
a repetition of the accident. It is this power 
which supports the government in its efforts 
to make the English railroads safe. This is 
the influence which renders English railway 
managers amenable to outside advice, even 
direction, in the operation of their business. 

To say that 10,000 people were killed and 
75,000 were injured through the operation of 
railroads in the United States during the past 
year, and that in England 1,159 were killed 
and 6,785 were injured, does not rightly tell 
the story, for there are many details of this 
slaughter to be taken into consideration in 
order to arrive at an intelligent comparative 
view. It is significant that in the operation 
of English railways but two passengers and 
three employees were killed and 369 pas- 
sengers and 52 employees were injured in 
collisions where either one or two passenger 
trains were involved. In justice to the 
English system of railway management, it is 
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necessary to understand that more than one- 
half of the deaths on English roads occurred 
through the fault or carelessness of the persons 
killed, and that 163 of them were suicides. 
The total number of deaths in England result- 
ing from every form of train movement was 
twenty-five passengers and nine employees; 
and 769 passengers and 146 employees were 
injured. In 1903 there were 6,167 collisions 
and 4,476 derailments on the American rail- 
roads. In thesame year in England there were 
111 Collisions and 80 derailments. Of the 6,167 
collisions in the United States, 1,036 were 
between trains running in_ opposite directions 
on the same track. 

It is true that American and English rail- 
roads are operated under different conditions. 
The American track mileage is 200,000, the 
English 22,152. The American railroads car- 
ried more than 655 million passengers, the 
English roads fully 1,200 million. The traffic 
revenue of the American roads was $1,720,- 
814,900, and of the English roads $500,061,- 
164. The net traffic receipts of the American 
roads were $560,000,000, and of the English 
roads $200,000,000. The American roads 
employ 1,189,315 persons, and the English 
roads 575,834. The working expenses of the 
American roads are 67 per cent. of the gross 
receipts, and the working expenses of the 
English roads 62 per cent. The cost of ope- 
rating a mile of American road is $5,810, of 
English road $13,636. The American roads 
clear $2,800 a mile on operation and the 
English roads $9,000. The American roads 
have six employees for every mile of track, 
and the English roads have twenty-eight. 

The cost to the English roads from injuries 
to passengers and freight is one and two-thirds 
cents per train mile. What accidents cost 
the American roads it is impossible to say. 
What with the enormous amount expended 
annually to maintain hundreds of claim 
departments and to satisfy personal claims, 
the millions expended to pay for freight, live- 
stock and other property destroyed, and the 
millions required to replace or repair damaged 
roadbed and rolling stock, the gross amount 
must represent a sum which would go far 
toward providing for absolute safety on many 
stretches of track now fruitful of disaster. 

The comparative figures tell the story of 
the difference between American and English 
railway operation. The density of traffic 


handled by the English roads is as six to one 
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compared with American roads. In some 
respects this would allow the American roads 
a larger number of accidents without exceed- 
ing the English percentage. On the other 
hand, the traffic on English roads is twice as 
great as on the American roads, and where 
great numbers of people are moved from 
stations from which hundreds, even thousands 
of trains leave every twenty-four hours, the 
likelihood of personal injury to men, women 
and children is greatly increased. To witness 
the departure of a million people from London 
on a bank holiday, in addition to an equal 
number who constitute the regular traffic, 
is a never-to-be-forgotten sight. All regular 
train schedules are abandoned. Train follows 
train as fast as they can be moved from the 
yard. The crowd is careless, and in high 
spirits; hundreds of people are intoxicated; 
the pushing and crowding, the fierce scramble 
for seats, the foolhardy actions of the pas- 
sengers—these and other features of a holiday 
occasion make them dreaded ordeals for 
English railway employees. Even under these 
circumstances, but two passengers and three 
employees were killed on English railroads 
in twelve months in train collisions; and the 
‘excursion train horror,’ so common to 
American railways, is entirely missing in 
England. 

Even the small number of accidents now 
charged to English railway operation is annu- 
ally decreasing, not only in the percentage 
of the passengers carried, but even. by actual 
count. There are many features of American 
railroad travel far superior to those which can 
be enjoyed in England, but throughout the 
world the masses of the people who travel are 
not those who pay for luxurious accommo- 
dations. Those who do can always get com- 
fort and usually greater safety. It is those 
who travel in day coaches in the United 
States and third class in England who benefit 
from the use of systems and devices which 
reduce the chances of accident to a minimum. 

The Chief Railway Inspector of the British 
Government recently made a trip to the 
United States to discover, if possible, some 
system or device in use in America which 
could be adopted to the advantage of the 
traveling British public. He returned fully 
satisfied that the British roads afforded the 
greatest degree of safety for passengers, em- 
ployees and the general public, and for the. 
reasons given at the beginning of this article. 























UPLIFTING 17,000 EMPLOYEES 


THE HUMAN STORY OF WORKERS WHO WERE LED BY THE COLORADO 


FUEL AND IRON COMPANY 


FROM CONDITIONS OF DRUNKENNESS AND 


DIRT TO WELL-ORDERED LIVING—A LOCAL BETTERMENT EFFORT REACH- 


ING 70,000 MEN, 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


IN FOUR COMMONWEALTHS 


BY 


LAWRENCE LEWIS 


NE fine evening a few years ago, an 
() Italian dragged his wife by the hair 
from their hovel in Starkville, Col., 
a coal camp of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, and, in the presence of fellow coal- 
miners and a large group of the neighbors’ 
children, calmly cut her throat with a razor. 
A few days later, two intoxicated Mexican 
“‘coke-pullers”’ in the same camp, surrounded 
by the same young boys and girls and babies 
just able to toddle, fought with knives until 
one, stabbed to the heart, fell in his tracks. 
The other, after staggering a few hundred 
feet, died in his blood amidst the coal-dust 
and dirt, bottles, tin cans and filth of the 
“street.” Naturally these spectacles were 
not lost upon the children, who ‘“‘played at”’ 
cutting throats and fighting with knives, and 
prattled of the time when they could follow 
the example of their elders. 

In an investigation made about the same 
time to determine the cause of so much sick- 
ness among the coke-workers at El Moro, the 
chief surgeon of the medical department of the 
company entered a bunk-house built on ground 
not owned by the company and maintained 
by a padrone. This house was constructed 
of adobes, or sun-dried mud bricks. The 
low, thatched roof let in the occasional rains 
that fall in Colorado; but air and light, that 
might have entered through the two small 
windows, were limited as much as possible 
dy rags stuffed in to replace broken panes. 
The interior of the bunk-house, forty feet long 
and fifteen feet wide, was divided into two 
rooms. In this noisome place, in addition to 
millions of vermin of all sorts, lived thirty- 
eight Italian workmen, each drawing from 
$60 to $80 a month. That is to say, in the 
“beds,” crowded so closely together that it 
was necessary to climb over some to reach 
those farthest from the door, they slept in 





two ‘‘shifts’—those who worked by day 
crawling into the places just vacated by those 
who worked at night. In a “‘lean-to’’ ten 
feet square meals were prepared by the 
padrone and eaten by the thirty-eight men. 

On June 30th of another year, in prepara- 
tion for the celebration of the Fourth of July, 
there were shipped into a mountain camp 
known as Coalbasin, to reinforce a quite 
adequate stock already on hand, four barrels 
of whisky, eight kegs of beer, and a propor- 
tionate amount of wine. The result of the 
celebration by the ‘‘coal diggers’’ was the sus- 
pension of work in the mine for five days— 
the temporary shut-down of a bank of coke- 
ovens at Redstone where some of the product 
of the Coalbasin mine is burned to coke, with 
a loss to the company of thousands of dollars 
due to delay in shipments of fuel and to the 
non-productiveness of capital invested in 
mines, a railway, and coke-ovens, and a loss 
of thousands of dollars to the men in wages. 

These three stories—and scores of others 
of the same kind could be told—illustrate the 
environment the workmen made for their 
children, the dwellings they provided for 
themselves, the manner in which they handled 
the liquor problem, and the way they amused 
themselves, when left to their own devices, 
before the managers of the company “‘inter- 
fered’? by beginning a systematic effort for 
their social betterment. 

When Mr. John C. Osgood and Mr. Julian 
A. Kebler, then respectively chairman of the 
board of directors and general manager of the 
company, had carefully considered these mat- 
ters, they at once took steps to provide a more 
wholesome atmosphere for the children, and, 
from this as a foundation, began to work for 
the general social uplift of the employees. 
First, they began replacing unsanitary bunk- 
houses and hovels with clean boarding-houses 
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and model dwellings, and improving general 
hygienic conditions in the camps. They 
grappled with the liquor problem, and pro- 
vided decent amusement for the men and their 
families. This work, which still goes on, 
despite a change in the control of the com- 
pany from their hands to those of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller and Mr. George J. Gould, and 
despite a long, costly and bitterly contested 
strike, is the work of Messrs. Osgood and 
Kebler, the two men—one living and one dead 
since last November—to whom is due, also, 
credit for whatever Colorado is now as a great 
producer of coal and as a manufactory of iron 
and steel products. 


HELPING 70,000 PEOPLE 


The company, “the C. F. & I,” as it is 
called in the West, was formed in 1892 by the 
consolidation of half a dozen corporations 
which Mr. Osgood and Mr. Kebler had either 
built up or gained control of since they began 
operations in Colorado in 1885. This new 
corporation was rapidly enlarged, until by 
June, 1903, when the control passed to Messrs. 
Rockefeller and Gould, its authorized capital 
stock was $40,000,000, and in size of payrolls 
and number of employees it was second only 
to the Santa Fé Railway Company among 
corporations operating west of Chicago, and 
was easily first, in these respects and in value 
of product, among all manufacturing com- 
panies west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Osgood and Mr. Kebler had put 17,000 
men to work, and had built for them thirty 
towns in Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico 
and Utah. They had supplemented existing 
lines of communication with 178 miles of rail- 
way and 1,835 miles of telegraph. Like the 
founders of the Carnegie Steel Company, they 
controlled the sources of all the raw material 
necessary to carry on their business—iron-ore, 
manganese, limestone and coal—thus fully 
protecting the company against competitors. 
Besides iron lands in Colorado, Wyoming, 
New Mexico and Utah, they had gained con- 
trol of 600 square miles of the finest coal— 
anthracite as well as coking and non-coking 
bituminous—one tract alone of 250,000 acres, 
all easily accessible from the steel plant. They 
had opened thirty-nine large coal mines and 
lighted the fires in 3,500 coke-ovens. They 
had rebuilt the rolling-mills at Laramie, Wyo., 
to be among the largest in the West, and had 
so enlarged the unimportant steel plant at 
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Pueblo, worth two million dollars, that now 
the Minnequa works, as it is called, is one of 
the largest consolidated iron and steel works 
in the world, worth, even at cost price, more 
than twenty millions. Even during 1902, 
when the number of pay checks issued monthly 
averaged only 15,087, the monthly payrolls 
of the company averaged $731,700. During 
1902 the company mined nearly five million 
tons of coal, which, if loaded into standard- 
gauge coal-cars of the average size and capac- 
ity and these made up into a solid train, with- 
out locomotives, would extend 911 miles— 
two miles less than the distance by the way of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad between Chicago 
and New York City. During the same year it 
produced nearly 869,000 tons of coke and 
mined more than 514,000 tons of iron. 

It rolled more than 106,000 tons of steel 
rails, which would make a single track (two 
rails) nine miles longer than the distance via 
the Michigan Central between Chicago and 
Boston. It produced, in addition, more than 
enough angle-irons, spikes, bolts and nuts to 
lay this track. It produced also vast quan- 
tities of iron pipe, miscellaneous iron and 
steel, pig-iron, spiegel and castings. At present 
the Minnequa works, in addition to these kinds 
of material, turns out all sorts of wire and 
wire products such as nails, spikes and staples, 
and the completion of a tinplate mill is not 
far off. 

Counting those not fully opened, the com- 
pany has sixty-five properties scattered over 
parts of Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico 
and Utah. It employs 17,000 men represent- 
ing between twenty and thirty nationalities, 
which in order of numbers are: Americans, 
Italians, “‘Austrians’—a word commonly 
used in Colorado to include all Slavs of central 
Europe, but especially those of Austria- 
Hungary—‘ Mexicans,” Irish, English, Ne- 
groes, Japanese, Welsh, Scotch, Germans, 
Swedes, Poles, Greeks, French, Swiss, Bel- 
gians, Finns, Hollanders, Russians, Nor- 
wegians, Indians, Spaniards and Danes, with 
a sprinkling of other nationalities. These 
employees with their families number seventy 
or eighty thousand, a population which, if 
concentrated, would make a city as large as 
Dayton, O., or Nashville, Tenn. 


UNSOCIABLE FOREIGNERS WITH RACE HATREDS 


The difficulties of social betterment work 
among such a population are overwhelming. 




















UPLIFTING 


To find suitable kindergarten and social set- 
tlement workers who can speak French and 
German or even Italian and Spanish is not 
hard, but a proper person who can speak the 
numerous and varied Slav dialects is rare; 
and one who can converse in all the languages 
spoken even in a single camp is not to be 
found. The language difficulty, moreover, 
affects the employees’ relations with one 
another. Mexicans will associate with Mex- 
icans, and English-speaking people with 
English-speaking, but usually any attempt at 
admixture of races comes to grief. Even the 
northern Italians do not get along with the 
southern Italians, nor the different varieties 
of ‘‘Austrians’’ with one another; and the 
Germans and Slavs, ‘‘Austrians’’ and Italians 
are as suspicious of one another as in Europe. 
The Russians and Japanese are as hostile 
individually in Colorado as in Manchuria. 
Even on the hospital lawn, convalescent 
Russian and Japanese patients have hurled 
crutches and canes at one another; and on 
the school grounds children have fought with 
fists and stones. The management had to 
make the wards in the hospital small, so that 
subjects of the Mikado and of the Czar could 
not glare at one another from beds on opposite 
sides of the same room, and to arrange the 
camps so that each race or nationality could 
live by itself. 

Differences in customs, too, require careful 
study. For example, a gang of fifty Japanese 
miners, after working two days in one of the 
larger mines, sent a polite message to the 
superintendent that it would be impossible 
for them to continue to work unless provision 
were made for them to take baths every day 
when they came from the mine. This made 
the company’s surgeon—who had striven, 
sometimes vainly, with Mexicans, Slavs and 
Italians to induce them not to slaughter goats 
in their sitting-rooms, and at least to throw 
offal outside the houses, where the company’s 
scavenger could get at it on his daily rounds— 
almost delirious with joy. The superintend- 
ent had a large tank constructed of boiler- 
plate. Every day this was filled with fresh 
water, which was heated by a fire built beneath 
and by hot stones thrown into the water. At 
the change of shifts, all the Japanese, who 
made no further complaints, went into this 
tank and thoroughly bathed before going to 
their houses. The Italians and other “Chris- 
tian”’ workmen, who luxuriate in the accumu- 
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lated sweat and coal-dust of years, and whose 
children are regularly ‘“‘sewn up’”’ for the win- 
ter, spoke with contempt of the ‘little heathen 
monkeys’’ who ‘‘must be very dirty since 
they love to bathe so much.” 


STARTING LIBRARIES AND FOSTERING SCHOOLS 


With the social betterment work already 
done by Mr. Osgood and Mr. and Mrs. Kebler 
as a Start, in the spring of 1901 the men at the 
head of the company decided to organize the 
work on a systematic basis. Accordingly, in 
July, 1901, they created a Sociological Depart- 
ment. In addition to his duties as chief 
surgeon, Dr. Richard Warren Corwin was 
made superintendent. An assistant was em- 
ployed to travel from camp to camp as his 
representative, to keep constantly in touch 
with the people, to hear suggestions, and to 
attend to details. An illustrated weekly 
magazine, Camp and Plant, was established to 
furnish a medium through which the socio- 
logical and medical departments could reach 
the people, thus supplying a newspaper to 
many camps that had none, and an illustrated 
magazine at a nominal price to all employees 
who cared to subscribe. This helped to bring 
the people in the several camps closer together 
and to stimulate healthful rivalry. 

Purely paternal methods were discarded. 
Thus Dr. Corwin did not say ‘‘ We will estab- 
lish a reading-room in Sopris out of hand.” 
He gave in the camp an illustrated popular 
lecture on travels in Italy. Incidentally, he 
referred to reading-rooms in other camps. 
Considerable interest was shown. There- 
upon he announced that if the local school 
board, or the miners, would furnish an attend- 
ant, the company would furnish the books. 
The offer was enthusiastically accepted. The 
reading-room was a success. Indeed, nothing 
has been forced upon any community, but, as 
far as possible, any reasonable demand has 
been met at least half way. 

The company pays a share of the school 
taxes which runs as high as g5 per cent. of the 
total in a district. School boards have been 
assisted to secure the best teachers, and have 
been given legal advice, and large discounts 
on school furniture and supplies, which were 
secured by buying through the company’s 
purchasing agent carload lots which were 
broken up and distributed to the school dis- 
tricts. In many cases direct financial assist- 
ance has been indispensable. The company 
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has advanced thousands of dollars from its 
treasury for public-school buildings, for text- 
books, which are uniform throughout the 
camps, for teachers’ salaries, for furnishings 
of schools, and for incidental expenses. In 
return it has, in some cases, received no 
security, and in other cases has been given 
bonds or warrants which, except in two 
instances, have, so far, not been paid. It has 
never taxed its employees for the school privi- 
leges they have enjoyed. 

Supplementing the instruction on anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene given by the teachers 
in the public schools, the resident surgeon of 
the medical department of the company in 
every camp delivers every year a course of 
lectures, illustrated by maps and charts and, 
in some cases, by stereopticon views. These 
“talks” are enlivened by anecdotes, and bring 
home the necessity of proper sanitation and 
care for physical well-being. 

One of the earliest efforts made in coépera- 
tion with the public schools was in establishing 
night schools taught by day-school teachers 
in the public school or kindergarten rooms 
or in the company’s reading-room. These 
have met their greatest success among the 
non-English-speaking people—notably the 
Italians and especially the Japanese. Nearly 
every teacher has had the satisfaction of see- 
ing those pupils, who at the start could neither 
read nor write, able to pen a fairly legible let- 
ter and to read simple English understand- 
ingly. The ages of the students range from 
ten to fifty years. In many cases these 
schools are self-sustaining. One dollar a 
month or less from every pupil covers the cost 
of tuition, lights and fuel. Moreover, many 
of the English-speaking employees have been 
quietly and earnestly taking up courses 
offered by correspondence schools. From 
Statistics furnished just before the strike by 
agents of these schools it was estimated that 
approximately a thousand employees were at 
that time enrolled. Mining and engineering 
courses were most popular. 

Though the reading-rooms have not accom- 
plished all that is desired, they have made a 
creditable showing. Periodicals are supplied 
in abundance; short-story magazines, illus- 
trated weeklies and the “funny papers” 
naturally are more in demand than monthlies 
and scientific magazines. Yet even where 
foreign periodicals are supplied together with 
English periodicals, it is difficult to induce 
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foreigners to use the same reading-room with 
English-speaking people. Again, miners 
would have to be far more studious than the 
average workingman to make use night after 
night of even the most: attractive reading- 
room. 

A comparison showing the patronage of the 
camp reading-rooms and of the reading-rooms 
of city libraries, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, would result in a showing decidedly in 
favor of the miners. In accordance with the 
principle of all the work, each reading-room is 
partly self-sustaining; the patrons, in most 
cases, raise a fund at least large enough to 
cover the subscriptions to the periodicals. 
Every one of the reading-rooms is supplied 
with a reference library presented by the com- 
pany, which has proved valuable not only to 
the patrons of the reading-rooms, but also to 
the teachers and pupils in the schools. Insome 
instances a card and game room has been 
opened in connection with the reading-room, 
notably at Redstone. 

In the fall of 1901 the Sociological Depart- 
ment arranged with the Colorado Federation 
of Women’s Clubs to use the Federation’s 
libraries, each composed of fifty books of 
fiction, history, biography and travel, packed 
in boxes for shipment. So immediately 
popular were these libraries that the depart- 
ment replaced them with libraries of its own, 
more strongly packed and better adapted to 
the tastes of all of the readers in the camps. 
Traveling libraries are sent from camp to 
camp. Fiction forms by far the greatest 
part of the books, and history, biography 
and travel are about equally divided. Scien- 
tific books are not popular. The boxes are 
frequently changed. They are set up either 
in the mine office, the local surgeon’s office, 
the public school or the kindergarten room. 
A “Circulating Art Collection” is maintained 
in the public schools; and the public-school 
children are encouraged to raise money for the 
interior decoration of their school-houses. 


ENCOURAGING PLEASANT HOMES 


Kindergartens have been established in 
thirteen camps. Children under three years 
old are brought, and the expedient has often 
been resorted to of having pillows for these 
to sleep upon. The kindergarten has thus, in 
some cases, served as a ‘day nursery.” One 
little fellow who came tugging his tiny baby 
sister, was asked how old she was. ‘‘Oh,’’ he 



























replied, ‘‘she’s five years old when she comes 
to school, but she’s two and a half at home.”’ 
On the other hand, girls of fourteen and six- 
teen years attend in order to learn English. 
In all camps except Redstone, the company 
defrays not only the operating expenses, but 
also the teachers’ salaries. 

Throughout the strike the older children of 
the strikers regularly attended the public 
schools and the younger the kindergartens. 
When they lived outside the lines guarded by 
peace officers, mothers frequently conducted 
the children to the lines and placed them in the 
hands of guards, who saw them safely to the 
schools. The strike was at its height during 
Christmas time in 1903, and the heads of many 
of the families had not been at work for weeks. 
Especial pains, therefore, were taken to make 
the little ones feel they had not been forgot- 
ten. Appropriate services were held as usual 
in the several camps, and the Christmas trees 
were laden by the company as in former years 
with fruits, nuts and candies, toys, books, and 
articles of utility for the children. Mothers’ 


and fathers’ faces lighted up as they received 
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A CONCERT OF A “C. F. AND I.” BAND AT MINNEQUA HOSPITAL ON A SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


the simple gifts on which their little ones’ 
fingers had been busy, under the direction 
of their teachers, for days before Christmas. 

Interest in the kindergarten work has been 
fostered by mothers’ meetings and by clubs 
for women for basket-making and for the 
study of child life. Boys’ and girls’ clubs 
have also been organized, one or two of which 
have grown from purely social to literary 
organizations. 

Instruction in cooking has an important 
bearing upon the liquor problem. To use 
Dr. Corwin’s words: “To a hungry man a 
home’s attractiveness begins at the table. 
But if he come home to a supper of tasteless, 
indigestible food, served without any attempt 
at making it inviting or the table attractive, 
is there any wonder that he seeks the saloon 
for stimulants?” Accordingly, an important 
adjunct to the regular kindergarten work of 
the company has comprised instruction in 
cooking and sewing and hints on general 
housekeeping, for both girls and women, given 
by special teachers for each subject. In many 
camps these classes are held in the ‘‘ Teachers’ 





SUMMER KINDERGARTEN WORK FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE STEEL WORKERS OF THE COLORADO FUEL 
AND IRON COMPANY, AT PUEBLO, COLO. 
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A HOUSE BUILT BY THE COMPANY 


Houses,’’ which serve as object-lessons and 
standards of taste for the miners’ wives. 
Efforts for the better housing of the men 





A STREET IN REDSTONE 
Which is becoming a model camp 


and the improvement of the general sanitary 
condition of the camps were prompt and busi- 
nesslike. Four or five years ago the com- 
pany began the work of reconstructing the 
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THE KIND OF HOUSE THAT WAS FORMERLY TYPICAL 


camp of El Moro, where the padrone’s bunk- 
house, described in the beginning of this 
article, stood. The camp was cleaned up 
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THE FIRST CABIN AT COALBASIN 


Before the betterment work was undertaken 


and employees were no longer permitted to 
build upon company ground any sort of a 
dwelling they desired. The general improve- 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AT REDSTONE 


THE REDSTONE CLUB-HOUSE 
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THE TOWN OF PRIMERO, SHOWING THE OLD AND NEW HOUSES 


ment in the health of the camp was so gratify- 
ing that the company extended this work to 
other camps. 

Early in 1901, Mr. Osgood and Mr. Kebler 
decided that, in the construction of new 
camps, the company should build all the 
houses. Plans were drawn for two, three, four, 
five and six-room houses with projecting eaves, 
porches and ornamentation. These were to 
be painted in different colors to avoid the dull- 
red uniformity of the stereotyped ‘company 
town.”” Upon the wide, regularly laid out 
streets each house was placed on its own lot, 
and in many cases the lots were inclosed by neat 
picket fences. Houses of different styles and 
sizes alternated. Arrangements were made in 
each for a regular water system, supplied from 
a reservoir. At Redstone the erection of 
houses was delegated to an auxiliary corpora- 
tion, the Redstone Improvement Company. 
During 1901 and 1902 this corporation put up 
eighty-four houses in the camp. One house 
in Redstone has been set aside as a special 
object-lesson. It is charmingly fitted through- 
out with inexpensive yet artistic furniture, in 
order to show that good taste is not incon- 
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THE MINNEQUA HOSPITAL AT PUEBLO, COLO. 


Conducted by the company for its employees 
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sistent with plainness and economy. This 
is kept open to public inspection. 

Wells, cisterns and vaults are frequently 
cleaned, and the dumping of refuse into 
streams is prevented as far as possible. In 
many camps men are regularly employed to 
keep yards and streets clean and to burn all 
refuse. Teachers and sociological workers, as 
well as surgeons, constantly impress upon 
children and adults the necessity of keeping 
bodies and houses, food and clothing clean, 
and the advisability of having screens on 
doors and windows in repair, in order to pre- 
vent the entrance of insects bearing disease- 
germs. Illustrated articles in Camp and 
Plant on hygiene, anatomy, physiology and 
on “what to do in emergencies,’ monthly 
bulletins on these subjects circulated gra- 
tuitously, and placards posted about camps, 
as well as illustrated lectures and personal 
explanations by camp surgeons—all have 
helped to teach the workmen that dissipation 
and dirt are the greatest allies of disease and 
death. A physician at the steel works dis- 
pensary says: ‘‘A few years ago people were 
indifferent when they were asked to sterilize 
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A CHRISTMAS TREE FOR THE CHILDREN AT EL NINO 
The presents given by the company amount to thousands 
of dollars annually 


water; now, when we are called to visit a sick 
person, excuses are made for neglect in using 
well water that has not been properly purified.”’ 


SOCIABILITY INSTEAD OF SPREES 


Regulating the sale of liquors was difficult. 
‘“‘Celebrations}’ took place on every holiday, 
and, on a smaller scale, on almost every pay- 
day. The general demoralization caused by 
the sprees of most of the men, and alas! even 
some of the women and children, was often of 
graver importance than the financial loss. 

While the doctor was driving past a school 
one day, two of the little girls asked for a ride. 

‘Where are you going?”’ he asked. 

““Home.”’ 

*“You have a nice home, haven’t you?”’ 

“Yes, when papa’s not drunk,’’ answered 
the older, who was not more than eight. 
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THE LOUNGING-ROOM OF THE REDSTONE CLUB 


Showing the doors to the card-room at the left and to the reading- 


room at the right 








A MINER’S BEDROOM 


In a house in a new camp. _ A sharp contrast to the old bunk- 
housés 


“Does he get drunk often?”’ 

“Pretty near every Saturday and Sunday. 
One day he made me drink a big glass of 
beer and then some whisky. I didn’t know 
nothing for the rest of that day and for two 
days more.” 

‘You won’t drink any more beer or whisky, 
will you?”’ 

‘Well,’ answered the little girl, “‘I likes 
beer first rate, and drinks it when I gets a 
chance, but they gets no more whisky down 
me if I can run.” 

A baby girl, hardly old enough to walk, 
toddled into the school, and when asked why 
she was late, answered: ‘I hat to do to de 
saloon to fetch a bucket o’ beer for ma.” 

In a mining-camp on the desert or far up 
in the hills the saloon was too often not merely 
“the workman’s club,’’ but his only place of 





THE CARD AND GAME ROOM 


One of the recreation rooms of the Redstone Club, which has 
superseded the saloon 





























A CLASS IN COOKING 


At the Pueblo Normal and Industrial School, which the company 
maintains for public-school teachers 


amusement. The temptation was great for 
the miners. The problem was to regulate the 
sale of liquor and provide amusement. 
Prohibition failed. Most of the men, with 
the possible exception of the Japanese, regard 
drinking as an incident of daily life, and deny 
the authority of any one to deprive them of it. 
Where prohibition was tried, intoxicants were 
shipped into the camp, in spite of the utmost 
vigilance of the management, and sold secretlv 
at private houses, at ‘“‘blind pigs,” or in the 
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IN THE COMPANY’S HOSPITAL 


Teaching a little patient to read. In this hospital the serious cases 
are cared for 


rear of stores or bunk-houses; or they were 
distributed in ‘‘wet bread wagons.”’ Drink- 
ing became more closely associated with lower 
forms of vice, and cases of drunkenness be- 
came more frequent than in camps where 
saloons were allowed to run. 

Now the company is trying four experi- 
ments: The regulated saloon; the restricted 
club; the soft-drinks club; and the open re- 
form saloon. 

In some camps, the company has given to 





THE INTERIOR OF THE DISPENSARY AT THE MINNEQUA WORKS 
Here workmen with slight injuries or ailments are treated, and “ first aid’’ is given in serious cases 
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SOME “RAW MATERIAL” FOR THE KINDERGARTENS 
a responsible person the monopoly of all the 
liquor trade. No other saloons are permitted, 
and the manager of the saloon is held to 
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THE EXTERIOR OF THE MINNEQUA DISPENSARY 
The ambulance is used to carry patients to the hospital, which is a 
mile away 


account for the decency and sobriety of his 
place. Experience has shown this form of 
regulated saloon to be not so good as the 


restricted club. 
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THE THEATRE AT THE. REDSTONE CLUB-HOUSE 























MAKING A MATTRESS 
In the Industrial Home at Pueblo 


After the riotous celebration at Coalbasin 
on the Fourth of July, referred to at the begin- 
ning of this article, Mr. Osgood bet several 











A PRIMARY PUPIL WEAVING A BASKET 


























thousand dollars he could convert Coalbasin 
from a ‘prohibition’? to a ‘‘temperance” 
camp. He built a club-house, which is used 
by 140 members. The monthly dues are fifty 
cents. The club-huse is a one-story frame 
building of four rooms. Immediately back 
of the front veranda is a bar-room. To the 
right is the billiard and pool room. To the 
left is first the card and game room, and next 
the reading-room, furnished with magazines 
and periodicals. Although the club has a 
monopoly on the sale of liquor in the camp, 
no treating is allowed. The club is now fully 
self-supporting. Not since the club was well 
started has the mine been closed down a single 
day on account of “*celebrations.’? Another 
larger successful club-house was built at Coal- 
basin, which has, among other things, a 
theatre. Two evenings every month the club 
is given over to the wives and daughters and 
visiting friends of members. 

The “soft-drinks club” is to be given a trial 
shortly at Segundo, one of the camps. A six- 
room house has been remodeled and fitted up 
as a men’s club-house, The company has 
furnished the equipment, consisting of billiard 
and pool tables, chairs and tables, and appa- 
ratus for serving coffee and light lunches. 
The running expenses are to be provided for 
entirely by the members. No liquors of any 
kind are to be allowed on the premises. 

During the coming year an experiment is 
to be made also with the ‘‘open~ reform 
saloon.”” This year there are several saloons 
where the miners may obtain pure liquors 
and where no rules beyond good behavior are 
to be enforced, but where soft drinks, milk, tea, 
coffee, chocolate and sandwiches are always 
to be found conspicuously ‘‘on tap.”’ Card 
and billiard rooms will be made more attractive 
with games and music than the bar-room. 
It will be the duty of the barkeeper to amuse 
and entertain, and to dispense soft drinks and 
food in preference to selling alcoholic liquors. 

At Starkville and Sunrise, in each of the 
new school buildings erected by the company, 
the kindergarten room is fitted up with a stage 
and scenery, and is so constructed that lec- 
tures, dramatic entertainments, meetings and 
dances can be held in it. During the past 
year three of the public-school boards have 
furnished their school yards with play appa- 
ratus for the children, consisting of horizontal 
bars, swinging rings, swings and _ teeters. 
These outdoor gymnasiums were popular from 
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THE LATE MR. J. A. KEBLER 

Formerly President and General Manager of the Colorado Fuel and 

Iron Company, who started the company’s betterment work 
the first. Four excellent brass bands and two 
orchestras are flourishing, not to mention 
numerous vocal and other musical organiza- 
tions. 

In such varied ways has the department 


DR. R. W. CORWIN 


The Superintendent of the Sociological Department and the Chief of 
the Medical Department of the company 
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helped the miners and their families to 
demonstrate to themselves that, even in an 
isolated camp, there are cheaper means of 
even greater and more varied amusement 
than are to be found near the bar. 


A GENUINE EFFORT FOR GOOD 


Such is the systematic work the company 
is doing for the social betterment of its men. 

Failing health made it imperative for Mr. 
Kebler to resign the presidency of the com- 
pany in August, 1903. The directors there- 
upon elected to the positions of chairman of 
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system, and no man is either employed or dis- 
charged solely because he is or is not a mem- 
ber of alabor union. It is not trying to make 
up for low wages by the expenditure each year 
of more than forty thousand dollars on its bet- 
terment work, in addition to expenditures for 
its Medical Department, for the erection of 
dwellings and large amounts ‘‘loaned,”’ with- 
out any prospect of repayment, to school dis- 
tricts, for erecting schools and paying teachers. 
The management pays everywhere at least the 
market price for labor, in some cases more. 
It is not seeking advertisement, for it has a 





THE SEWING-CLASS IN THE KINDERGARTEN AT PRIMERO 
The picture behind the children is on the drop-curtain of a small stage 


the board of directors and president, Mr. Frank 
J. Hearne, now of Denver, formerly of Pitts- 
burg, who was formerly president of the 
National Tube Company. After carefully 
looking into the work of the Sociological 
Department, Mr. Hearne became as enthusi- 
astic as his predecessors in the betterment 
work. The third annual report of the depart- 
ment shows that all the essential features of 
the work have been enlarged during the past 
year, in spite of labor difficulties and the 
depression in the iron market. 

In doing this work, the company is not 
“‘throwing a sop”’ to the men or to the unions. 
It operates everywhere on the “‘open shop” 


stable market for more than its great mines 
and mills can produce. The only object it has 
in allowing the results of its experiments to 
be published is to invite those frank criticisms 
and suggestions which are constantly being 
received and which are always welcomed. It 
has found its reward in the loyalty which—in 
spite of the recent signally unsuccessful strike 
of the United Mine Workers—is still felt by 
the great majority of the employees, and in 
the enthusiastic coédperation which the men 
give in all the company’s efforts for their bet- 
terment. Conditions such as were illustrated 
by the incidents described at the beginning of 
this article no longer exist. 





























THE MODERN METHOD OF SEEDING 


A traction-engine drawing three five-gang plows and two seeders in the delta lands near Stockton. California 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NEW 
FARMER 


THE MOST EFFICIENT DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN THE WORLD, 


ADDING MILLIONS OF 


DOLLARS TO 


OUR NATIONAL WEALTH BY NEW 


METHODS OF TREATING SOILS AND SEEDS, AND SAVING MILLIONS BY THE 


DESTRUCTION OF PESTS—DOUBLING THE CROPS OF THE AMERICAN 


FARM 


CLARENCE H. POE 


EDITOR OF “‘ THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ” 


T is only after waiting ten thousand years 
that agriculture is becoming in our own 
time a really well-organized and scien- 

tific industry. 

Its change from an industry requiring only 
physical strength to one requiring skill and 
trained intelligence means that it has now ac- 
quired a dignity which it has never had before. 
And in bringing farming in America to this 
higher station, perhaps no other force has been 
of so much importance as the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which is but the 
outgrowth of the energy and enterprise of the 
American soil-tiller, discontented with out- 
worn practices and providing in this branch 
of the government a gigantic scheme of co- 
operation for better things. 

In four notable ways the department has 
worked for a remaking of agriculture: 

1. We are finding out the secrets of the soil; 


and, by adaptation of crops to soil, better 
tillage, wiser rotation, and more economical 
fertilization, the earth is yielding profits 
which the farmer of a century ago would not 
have thought possible. 

2. In seed selection and in the breeding 
of plants and animals we are just at the 
dawn of a new era; and scientists believe that 
within fifty years the yield of our principal 
crops could be increased fifty per cent. by 
seed selection alone. 

3. We have in our vast expanse of territory 
soils and climates adapted to the growth of 
almost every kind of plant; yet we still 
import, in round numbers, $350,000,000 
worth of vegetable products, annually, against 
exports amounting to only $700,000,000. The 
department has done some notable work 
in introducing new crops especially adapted 
to certain sections—already the orange in- 
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SUGAR-BEETS READY FOR HARVEST 


A FIELD OF 


If Professor Townsend's experiments in breeding better varieties suc- 
ceed, the cost of cultivation will be reduced one-quarter 
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TOBACCO GROWN UNDER COVER 


Several feet taller than the man 





THE EFFECT OF SPRAYING 


In a field infected with potato blight all the vines to the left of the 
hat were sprayed three times, and those to the right were not 
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SPRAYING AN INFECTED TREE 
Whole fruit crops saved by new mixtures proved by the Department 
of Agriculture 


dustry in California, the rice industry in 
Louisiana and Texas, macaroni wheat in the 
far West, and Cuban tobacco in the South, 
are monuments to its enterprise. 

4. Insect pests and diseases of plants and 
animals, which would have brought famine 
and desolation to farmers of another age, we 
conquer by the most wonderful of scientific 
remedies. Millions are saved to American 
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PICKING ORANGES IN CALIFORNIA 


The Department brought from Brazil the parent trees of the great 
navel-orange groves 
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A WELL-LOADED LIMBER TWIG APPLE-TREE 


Spraying insures good crops even in sections badly infested with pests and fungous diseases 


agriculture each year through the work of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and the Bu- 
reau of Entomology. ; 

There is but one other notable element in 


our agricultural awakening—the improve- 
ment of farm machinery, by which, within 
fifty years, the time required for human 
labor to produce a bushel of corn has decreased 
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By courtesy of the Southern Pacific Company 
HUMAN LABOR REPLACED BY GREAT MACHINES 


Breaking heavy sod with gang-plows drawn by traction-engines 


from four hours and thirty-four minutes to and quickened interest in this remarkable 
only forty-one minutes, and for a bushel of transformation. 


wheat from three hours and three minutes to The typical farmer of forty years ago was 
ten minutes. The department has aided wasteful of the soil. Seemingly unlimited 
3 





Photographed by M. O. Eldridge 


A PUBLIC ROAD IN TENNESSEE BEFORE IMPROVEMENT 
The office of Public Road Inquiries of the Department of Agriculture is helping to improve highways 
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Photographed by M. O. Eldridge 


MACADAMIZING THE SAME ROAD 


The work was done under the direction of the road expert of the department 


areas of virgin land before him, he rioted 
recklessly. If the old field, after a few years 
of barbarous treatment, failed in productive- 
ness, he abandoned it to gullies, and cleared 
another. The enterprising farmer of to-day 
is careful to preserve his capital unimpaired. 
He knows how to plow so as to conserve mois- 
ture and prevent washing. He knows what 
each crop draws from the soil and how to 
rotate crops so as to prevent constant drains 
on any one element of fertility. Nitrogen, 
the most costly of these elements, he has 
learned to draw from the air through legu- 
minous crops; and in peas, clover and alfalfa 
he has found the means. Through feeding 
his crops to stock and through the purchase 
of commercial fertilizers he provides, or 
makes available, the needed supplies of potash 
and phosphoric acid, studying carefully the 
needs of different soils and crops to avoid 
waste in the purchase of unnecessary in- 
gredients. 

Such is the progressive farmer of to-day. 








THE COMPLETED ROAD 


And such—or better—the department and 
allied forces hope to make the typical farmer 
of our time. The tremendous possibilities 
in such effort are well shown by Dr. J. B. 
Hunniacutt’s statement that in the South— 
and the comparison applies in every section— 
the average farmer grows six bushels of wheat, 
ten bushels of corn or one hundred and eighty 
pounds of cotton to the acre, while southern 
soils have produced sixty bushels of wheat, 
one hundred and twenty-five bushels of corn 
and two thousand pounds of cotton—this 
comparison, which is not between the worst 
and the best, but between the average and 
the best, showing how wretchedly, as a 
rule, men yet till the earth. 


A NEW ERA IN SOIL STUDY 


Perhaps nothing else that the department 
has done is likely to lead to such increase in 
production as its present work of discovering 
what are the prevailing types of soil in dif- 
ferent localities, and emphasizing the impor- 


Photographed by M. O. Eldridge 
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COMMON AND SELECTED WHEATS 


That at the right is common wheat. The other two samples are 
macaroni wheat, recently introduced into the United States 





Photographed by W. E. Hinds, Bureau of Entomology 
BOLL WEEVILS AT WORK ON UNRIPE COTTON 


Natural size 





Photographed by W. E. Hinds, Bureau of Entomology 
ONE LARVA OF THE COTTON BOLL WEEVIL SPOIL- 
ING THE TWO HALVES OF A COTTON BOLL 


tance of adapting crops to them. For, while 
men have long said, ‘‘A poor soil, a poor 
people; a rich soil, a rich people,” it has not 
been so well understood, that, while the soil 
may be poor for potatoes, it may be rich for 
wheat, or poor for tobacco but rich for grass, 
or poor for apples but rich for sugar-beets. 
Or as Dr. Frank Cameron said in the Popular 
Science Monthly some time ago: ‘‘In a gen- 
eral way it has long been recognized that cer- 
tain soils are unusually well adapted to the 
production of particular crops, as the celery 
soils of Kalamazoo and the wheat soils of 
the Red River Valley. But it is not generally 





? a BAS dy Se | 
CODLING-MOTHS IN APPLES 


This insect caused an annual loss of $10,000,000 until spraying 
became general 


recognized that each particular soil is best 
adapted to some particular crop; and perhaps 
the greatest economic sin of the farmers of 
this country has been the almost general 
refusal to appreciate this fundamental truth.” 

A new scheme of practical soil investigation 
was sorely needed; and this want the Bureau 
of Soils in the Department of Agriculture set 
itself several years ago tosupply. To selected 
sections of the country were sent parties of 
trained young men who took samples of soils 
and examined them, not only for chemical 
composition, but also for their texture and 
water-holding capacity. These parties also 
investigated methods of tillage, the adapt- 
ability of crops grown, and general farming 
conditions. Different varieties of soil were 
named, and colored maps made for general 
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A TYPICAL DAIRY COW 


Spare and with a deep body and well-sprung ribs 


distribution, showing at a _ glance the 

characteristic types of soil in each vicinity. 

Very wonderful results have followed. 
‘The great mass of information accumulated 
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HOW LETTUCE CAN BE IMPROVED 


The large head grown under glass; the smaller grown in the open 





about the various soils in different parts of 
the country,” says Prof. Milton Whitney, 
“will soon enable the Bureau accurately to 
state what types are best adapted to the 


MODERN COTTON PLANTING 


This outfit does the work that required four men and two horses 


A TYPE OF BEEF CATTLE 


The best cattle for beef are large-framed and parallelogrammic 


growth of different kinds of cotton, tobacco, 
wheat and other staple crops.”’ 





INOCULATING BEANS 


The large pods are from inoculated plants, the small ones from 
plants not inoculated 


One practical example is the growing of 
high-grade tobacco wrappers in Connecticut. 
Knowing the prevailing types of soil in dif- 





PREPARING A FEEDING RATION 
Good results are attained by keeping cattle on a scientific diet 
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THE DESERT BEFORE IRRIGATION 


Near Palm Canyon, California 


ferent sections of the world, the soil survey importing $6,000,000 worth annually. The 
party discovered that in Connecticut was a_ climatic difficulties were obviated by growing 
grade very similar to that required by the the tobacco under cheese-cloth—and the 
Sumatra tobacco, of which we have been result is a new industry which promises 
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PART OF THE SAME DESERT UNDER IRRIGATION 
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eventually to become fixed and profitable. 
Though just now in bad plight, because of 
the failure of some growers to observe the 
rules of the department, and because the 
Sumatra tobacco in its new environment has 
varied from the true type, yet these obstacles 
are likely to be overcome. That proper 
handling is essential, growers will learn by 
experience, and the Bureau of Plant Industry 
is breeding up a variety which promises to 
prove uniform in size and quality. 

In introducing the cultivation of Cuban 
filler tobacco, the Bureau has done, perhaps, 
an even more notable work. Of late we have 
been importing more than $10,000,000 worth 
of this tobacco annually, but very promising 
experiments are being made with it on soils 
discovered in Texas, South Carolina and 
Alabama. In fruit-growing, similar examples 
of practical results are reported. 


RECLAIMING ALKALI LANDS 


By underdraining and flooding, the worst 
of alkali soils are made fit for crop-growing. 
There are in the West nine million acres 
susceptible of irrigation, but hitherto barren 
because of excess of alkali; reclaimed by this 
new method, it is estimated that this area 
would be worth $600,000,000. The effect 
would be the same as if the Bureau should 
actually create a territory larger than Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut— 
and probably richer in soil—and add it to 
the national domain! Near Great Salt Lake 
land values are likely to increase $3,000,000 
as the result of the new discovery. Land 
formerly valued at $15 an acre now sells 
at from $75 to $150. The cost of the flooding 
and underdraining was only from ten to thirty 
dollars an acre. 

With such a record as this, with its soil, 
survey maps, its development of new industries 
and its saving of such vast territory to agri- 
culture, Mr. Whitney and his assistants are 
ncw working on a really scientific system of 
soil management, dealing with fertilization, 
tillage, rotation and climate—a pioneer task, 
for nothing like this has yet been attempted 
on a large scale. 


INOCULATING THE SOIL 


Nitrogen is the most costly of the three 
great indispensable fertilizing elements— 
potash and phosphoric acid are the other 
two—and Dr. B. T. Galloway, Chief of the 
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Bureau of Plant Industry, estimates that 
$100,000,000 worth of nitrogen is annually 
shipped’ abroad in our export crops. We 
might replace this by nitrate of soda, but this 
is costly and the supply is limited. We now 
take our nitrogen from the air—having 
learned from the Bureau of Plant Industry 
how to extract it and set it to growing crops. 


HOW PLANTS GATHER NITROGEN 


For a long time it has been known that, 
unlike other crops, legumes—plants of the 
pea and bean family—seem to leave the soil 
in a better condition as a result of their 
growth. Not until twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, however, was it definitely ascer- 
tained that the legumes store up nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, and not until ten or 
twelve years ago was it known that this is done 
by minute bacteria which develop on the roots 
of the plants—and on no other kind of vege- 
tation except the legumes. Because these 
facts were not known, of the $100,000,000 
annually paid for commercial fertilizers, a 
very large proportion has been for nitroge- 
nous ingredients. 

Now, however, the farmer knows that nitro- 
gen may be obtained almost without expense. 
The leguminous crops—alfalfa in the West, 
cow-peas in the South and clover in the North 
—are abundantly worth growing for forage 
and grazing, entirely apart from their soil- 
improving qualities; the nitrogen-gathering 
is simply a clear gain. Crimson clover is a 
very profitable crop to grow for hay alone; 
yet a good crop also stores up nitrogen in 
the soil at the rate of $30 worth an acre. 


MAKING EVERY SOIL FERTILE 


Later it was discovered that many soils 
were entirely barren of these tubercle-form- 
ing organisms, and that even as these little 
wonder-workers cannot fulfil their mission 
without the legumes, so the legumes cannot 
thrive without the bacteria. The first prac- 
tical remedy discovered was inoculation of 
fields. Taking from five hundred to one 
thousand pounds of earth from a bacteria- 
infested field and scattering it on another pre- 
pared it for leguminous crops. But this was 
slow and costly. Then Dr. George T. Moore, 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, discovered 
a new method of cultivating the organisms 
and invented a method of inoculating the 
seed. Now the farmer merely applies to the 
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department for a package of the bacteria 
needed for the crop he wishes to grow. The 
organisms are placed on a piece of sterilized 
cotton, and these, with two small packages 
of nutrient salts, are sent to the applicant. 
The dry germs are then revived by immer- 
sion in water, in which the seed are placed 
and allowed to stand two days for thorough 
inoculation. . 

Now, therefore, any farmer may grow these 
nitrogen-gathering crops. Only yesterday a 
farmer in my office told me that he would get 
twice as much alfalfa from land inoculated 
with government bacteria as from similar 
land in which the bacteria were naturally 
present but not in sufficient numbers. 


NO MORE WORN-OUT LANDS 


In this discovery the department has 
brought us closer than ever before to the 
reclaiming of so-called worn-out land—millions 
of acres of ‘“‘old fields’’ in the South, and 
millions more in the abandoned areas of New 
England. Most of these soils contain large 
quantities of potash and phosphoric acid but 
are lacking especially in nitrogen, and most of 
allin humus. Thus an associate of the writer, 
who made a chemical analysis of forty-seven 
so-called exhausted soils, found that they 
contained in the eight inches of surface soil 
seventeen thousand pounds of potash, five 
thousand pounds of phosphoric acid and a 
smaller quantity of nitrogen. Dr. Moore’s 
discovery opens up the way for growing 
cow-peas, clover and alfalfa on such fields; 
and the success of these crops is at once fol- 
lowed by the success of other crops. In some 
recent experiments by the department the 
average increase in yield in cotton, potatoes, 
oats, rye and wheat crops after inoculated 
legumes was fifty per cent. The abandoned 
fields of the United States make up an area 
larger than the six New England States, and 
for these the inoculated legumes make a 
veritable elixir of life. 


BREEDING PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


The sugar content of the beet has been 
doubled in the last hundred years. The 


tomato which my father as a small boy knew 
as a dwarfish, knotty vegetable, called the 
love-apple and little used for food, he has 
lived to see increased probably three hundred 
per cent. in average size, made smooth in 
form and delicious in taste. 


Many of our 
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best grapes were wild a hundred years ago. 
In Tue Wortp’s Work for August, Mr. 
Cunniff pointed out that in the Government 
Building at St. Louis were “‘ears of corn of the 
kind which grew here before Columbus came 
—small ears of a single row of grain, hardly 


larger than wheat heads.’’ Now the farmer is 
setting himself to the task of breeding a corn 
with a larger element of protein for producing 
a finer quality of bacon in the hogs to which 
it is fed, and another variety with a smaller 
percentage of protein for the use of the glucose 
manufacturers. Hardier wheats for the North- 
west have been developed by rigid seed 
selection. By the same means a variety of 
cotton and one of cow-peas which resist wilt 
are being developed. The length of cotton 
fibre is being increased, and the production 
of corn is growing rapidly as a result of better 
methods of seed selection. The same prin- 
ciples are working effectively in animal breed- 
ing. Beef and dairy types of cattle are 
clearly distinct, and breeding is in the direc- 
tion of further developing the peculiar char- 
acteristics of each. Milk-testing shows un- 
mistakably which cows are profitable and 
which are not, and the unprofitable ones are 
speedily eliminated. Sheep for wool and 
sheep for mutton are bred and improved; we 
are also growing certain types of hogs for 
lean meat and others for fat. 


DOUBLING FARM PROFITS 


It is a serious thing to say of our corn 
crop, worth, the last census year, $828,000,000, 
our wheat crop worth $370,000,000, and our 
cotton crop now worth over $500,000,000, 
that by proper seed selection alone the average 
yield per acre could be increased fifty per cent. 
in fifty years; yet that is the deliberate opinion 
I heard among the scientists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This, of course, would 
more than double the profits of farming, for 
the world’s needs will grow enormously in 
this period, and the supply will never seriously 
exceed the demand. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry has now 
begun experiments which promise to mark 
another epoch in sugar-beet cultivation. At 
present, each seed-ball of the beet contains 
from one to five germs, thus making it neces- 
sary to thin—very laboriously—every field 
planted to beets. Professor Townsend, how- 
ever, expects to breed a variety having but a 
single germ in each seed-hull, thus doing 
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away with the necessity of thinning, and 
reducing the cost of cultivation twenty-five 
or thirty per cent. He hopes to have his one- 
germ variety fixed within twenty years. 


INCREASING THE YIELD OF CORN 


In more than one western State regularly 
organized Corn Breeders’ Associations have 
been formed and are doing valuable work. 
Mr. C. P. Hartley, who has charge of corn 
breeding in the department, believes that we 
may even double the yield per acre by long- 
continued selection of seed. With tests 
extending over only five years the [Illinois 
Experiment Station has demonstrated that 
$20,000,000 could be added to the annual 
value of the corn production of that one 
State by general adoption of the simple 
methods it recommends. In the depart- 
ment, tests each year show an increase in 
productiveness over the preceding year, and 
the number of barren stalks on the test farms 
has been reduced from ten per cent., the 
average for ordinary corn, to less than four 
per cent. 

In husking, each individual ear has had to 
pass some one’s scrutiny; the largest ears have 
been set apart for seed; and it is estimated 
that the yield per acre is now twenty per cent. 
larger than it would have been but for this 
practice. Still, by this method no account 
can be taken of the number of ears grown by 
the parent stalk. The large ear may look 
better, but if another stalk produce two 
ears each sixty per cent. the size of the single 
large ear, there is twenty per cent. difference 
in favor of the two-eared stalk. Field selec- 
tion, therefore, by which the producing 
power of an entire stalk may be judged, has 
now displaced the old method. 


IMPROVING WHEAT AND COTTON 


With wheat no less important results have 
been accomplished. ‘‘I believe it easily pos- 
sible,” says Mr. M. A. Carleton, Cerealist of 
the Bureau, ‘“‘by careful selection to increase 
the yield of grain more than fifty per cent. in 
less than fifty years.” 

In no other branch of farming, perhaps, 
is so little attention given to seed selection 
as in cotton-growing. It is still a common 
practice throughout the South to select the 
seed almost at random from the gin, the 
product of small and almost barren stalks 
mingled with the seed of better varieties. 
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Dr. H. J. Webber has demonstrated that the 
quality and productivity of the plant could be 
greatly improved by simply having a hand 
go through the fields at the second picking 
and gather the cotton from stalks having the 
most and best-formed bolls, and ginning the 
seed from this cotton separately for next 
year’s planting. A farmer within a few miles 
of me, who adopted this method in 1903, 
had plants last year from the selected seed 
which attracted the attention of all his 
neighbors. 

The bacterial disease known as wilt, which 
affects cotton, has also attacked tobacco, cow- 
peas and watermelons in different sections of 
the country, and with each of these crops the 
department is succeeding in breeding a wilt- 
resistant variety by continued selection of 
seed from plants that prove hardiest in the 
infested field. 

In a six-year series of experiments the Min- 
nesota Station recently increased the height of 
the flax plant twenty per cent. — beginning 
with a variety twenty-six inches high and 
breeding to the height of thirty-two inches. 

“Those who have earnestly and intelli- 
gently undertaken the improvement of any 
plant for a period of ten or twenty years, and 
have observed the past improvement in ani- 
mal breeding,’ says Professor W. M. Hays, 
recently appointed Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, ‘‘are unanimous in their belief 
that ten per cent. additional can be secured 
in twenty years by a further improvement 
through plant and animal breeding alone. 
This would result in ten years in a total in- 
crease equal to the value of all the crops 
grown in one year, representing at least 
$3,000,000,000 additional wealth to the world. 
All this could be secured at a cost of less than 
one per cent. of its value, or $30,000,000, and 
the chances are that most of the increased 
values secured would not cost one-tenth of 
one per cent. of their worth.” 


KEEPING CATTLE HEALTHY 


All the gold coin and bullion in the United 
States Treasury and in circulation, together 
with the $377,000,000 in gold certificates, | 
would lack nearly $300,000,000 of paying 
for the neat cattle kept on our farms and 
ranges. The capital stock of all our national 
banks would have to be increased thirty-three 
and one-third per cent. to equal the value of 
our horses. The net traffic earnings of our 
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railways this year would not pay for our 
mules, hogs and sheep. And to all branches 
of stock-raising the Bureau of Animal 
Industry has been of inestimable benefit. 
Every year we send to foreign countries a 
quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of animals 
and animal products, and but for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s extermination of animal 
diseases and its inspection of these exports 
and its guaranteeing of their healthfulness, 
this trade would be very much smaller than 
it is. Last year the Bureau inspected sixty- 
five million live animals for interstate and 
foreign commerce and nine million pounds 
of pork for export. 

Nearly twenty years ago the department 
eradicated contagious pleuro-pneumonia, a 
fearful cattle plague which was steadily 
sweeping over the Middle West and really 
threatening the ruin of our great cattle in- 
dustry, and since then other diseases. It 
has just finished the colossal three-months’ 
task of ‘‘dipping’’ all the four million sheep 
in New Mexico. 


SOLVING THE GREATEST VETERINARY PUZZLE 


Long ago it was seen that most northern 
and western cattle shipped into the South 
succumbed to the Texas or tick fever, and 
that most southern cattle carried North, 
though perfectly healthy, carried the con- 
tagion to most northern cattle with which 
they came in contact. Even the roads 
traversed by the southern cattle often seemed 
to possess the mysterious power of spreading 
the infection. With Texas stockmen it was 
long an autumn custom to send large herds 
north to fatten, and so deadly was their trail 
that a shotgun quarantine was established 
by the Kansas farmers. And all the while 
the southern farmers protested that animals 
themselves healthy could not carry the dis- 
ease, and that the quarantine was due merely 
to commercial jealousy. 

Finally, on mapping the territory into 
which northern cattle could not be safely 
shipped and from which southern cattle 
seemed to carry the pestilence, it was seen 
that the boundary lines coincided with the 
lines marking the habitat of the cattle tick 
—the winters to the north being too severe 
for it to survive. And careful medical tests 
at last established the fact that it is the tick 
which transmits the disease; that southern 
cattle, bitten young, suffer no ill effects, and 


become immune, while the ticks which they 
then carry without injury pass to northern 
cattle not immune and cause Texas fever and 
death. 

Since 1891, therefore, the National Govern- 
ment has enforced the southern cattle quar- 
antine. From south of a line stretching 
approximately through Norfolk, Asheville, 
Little Rock, El Paso and San Francisco, cat- 
tle cannot be shipped north through the tick 
season, from February to November, of any 
year, except for immediate slaughter and 
under other restrictions. Dr. Tait Butler, the 
State Veterinarian of North Carolina, esti- 
mates that because of these restrictions and 
because southern cattle can not go to northern 
pastures or into northern feed-lots, but must 
be sold immediately or returned home, the 
average price of all southern cattle is from 
one-half cent to one cent less a pound, live 
weight, than it would otherwise be. This 
loss of one-sixth in value means practically 
that the profits of southern cattle-raising are 
cut in two, thus more than neutralizing the 
South’s advantages in milder winters and 
greater variety of feed crops. Easily may 
we read the blighting effects in the official 
Statistics of cattle values. Prices of milch 
cows, of course, are little affected, and they 
are valued about as high in the South as in 
the North; but the average value of ‘“‘other 
cattle” is $10.74 in North Carolina, $9.09 in 
Georgia, $7.65 in Arkansas and $10.13 in 
Texas—typical quarantine States—against 
$18.90 in Kansas, $19.40 in Missouri and 
$16.64 in Kentucky—States just beyond the 
quarantine border. 

But the tick can be exterminated. There is a 
method of inoculating imported animals with 
blood from native, tick-bitten steers—on a 
principle similar to that of human vaccination 
—by which the heads of the finest northern 
and western herds may be made immune and 
shipped south with almost absolute safety. 


COMBATING PLANT DISEASES 


In his last annual report Secretary Wilson 
seriously estimates the annual damage done 
our staple crops by insect pests at $500,000,- 
ooo. The cotton-boll weevil alone, if it 
should spread over the entire South, would 
cause an annual loss of between $100,000,000 
and $200,000,000. Until spraying became 
general, ten million dollars was the annual 
loss our apple-growers sustained from the 























codling-moth. And but for the aid of our 
agricultural scientists, the now famous orange 
industry of California would doubtless be but 
a memory. 

A few years ago the fluted scale threatened 
to stop the profitable production of all 
citrus fruits in California. The orange-growers 
were almost in despair. Many were cutting 
down their trees and burning them, when an 
agent of the Bureau of Entomology brought 
over from Australia the natural ladybird 
enemy of the scale, which multiplied rapidly, 
and soon had practically exterminated the 
pest. Small colonies of the ladybird, how- 
ever, are still kept by the agricultural author- 
ities in California, and whenever the fluted 
scale threatens any section it is again called 
into service until the danger passes. 


FIGHTING THE COTTON-BOLL WEEVIL 


The department is also carrying on a cam- 
paign against the cotton-boll weevil. It is 
now attempting to colonize the Guatemalan 
kelep, its insect enemy, in Texas. But an 
Indiana farmer saved $10,000 last year by 
adopting the Bureau’s recommendation for 
rotation of crops as a remedy for corn-root 
worm. So it has been in the fight against 
the boll weevil. A paying crop of cotton 
may be grown in spite of the pest. This is 
accomplished by planting earlier-maturing 
varieties from the northern part of the Cotton 
Belt, hastening the growth by better methods 
of fertilization and tillage, and by destroying 
the weevils in the fall. The Bureau urges that 
all stalks be cut down live in October, while 
the weevils are on them, and burned. Under 
ordinary conditions, the insects continue to 
breed until January. The October burning, 
therefore, destroys a great many weevils out- 
right; it cuts off the breeding season more 
than one third; and it lengthens the period 
of hibernation which is beset with such 
difficulties as to make the mortality high. 

In their 1904 investigations, however, the 
scientists in charge of the boll-weevil experi- 
ments have made what may prove an impor- 
tant discovery. ‘‘The issue is nothing less,” 
says Mr. O. F. Cook in a recent scientific publi- 
cation, ‘“‘than that the cotton-plant in some 
of its varieties has finally developed a prac- 
tical means of resisting and destroying the 
weevil larva.’ Ordinarily, the young bud 
punctured by the weevil falls to the ground 
as soon as the hatching begins; but it has 
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now been found that many such injured buds 
undergo a process of gelatinization. A pasty 
exudation is formed, and by this the larva in 
the bud is either starved or smothered. In 
some instances it is reported that as high as 
forty-one per cent. are destroyed. Just as a 
wilt-resistant variety of cotton has been 
developed by selecting seed from plants prov- 
ing least susceptible to wilt, so it is possible 
that a breed of cotton largely weevil-resistant 
may be developed by constant selection of 
plants in which the gelatinization tendency 
is most pronounced. The department is now 
actively at work upon this problem and the 
work of checking other pests. 


INTRODUCING NEW PLANTS 


The Bureau of Plant Industry searches the 
world for new crops and new varieties of 
crops likely to do well in America, and also 
introduces new crops from one section of the 
country to another. How large the field is 
for such effort may be readily seen. Our 
receipts from exports of vegetable products, 
amounting to $715,000,000 in 1903, is more 
than cut in half by our imports of $374,000,000 
—including $75,000,000 for sugar, $30,000,000 
for raw silk, $17,000,000 for tobacco, 
$8,000,000 for Egyptian cotton, and smaller 
amounts for other products which might 
largely be grown in the United States. 

Four years ago Mr. Carleton, of the Bureau, 
brought back from Russia a type of macaroni 
wheat peculiarly adapted to the semi-arid 
regions west of the Dakotas and Texas, and in 
Ig0I an experimental crop of 75,000 bushels 
was grown. So successful did it prove, and 
such large harvests were raised on lands 
hitherto fit for nothing but grazing, that in 
1902 the crop passed the million-bushel 
mark, and people began to use the wheat not 
only for macaroni but for bread. In 1903 the 
crop jumped to 6,000,000 bushels, and the 
1904 crop was estimated at 15,000,000, and 
there are prospects, Mr. Carleton tells me, of 
an even greater increase in production this 
year. Land values, of course, have advanced 
as a result. This type of wheat, with some 
inexpensive changes in mills, makes quite as 
good flour as our ordinary varieties. It has 
so far proved almost absolutely rust-resistant, 
while in large areas of North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota last season rust caused 
a loss of from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
of crops from old varieties. 
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At this very hour there stand in the grounds 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry the two 
parent trees of the great navel orange in- 
dustry of the West. These trees were brought 
from Brazil, and it is singular to find them 
still standing, with the fame of California 
oranges extending around the world, and the 
number of trees in that State more than 
double the total number in all other States 
combined. The Smyrna fig industry threat- 
ened failure until success came through the 
importation of an Arabian insect needed for 
fertilizing the blossoms. We have been im- 
porting nearly a half-million dollars’ worth 
of dates yearly, but promising experiments 
in growing the fruit are being made in south- 
ern California and in southeastern Arizona. 

“The production of several kinds of tea in 
the United States is now an assured fact,” 
says Secretary Wilson; ‘‘the profits average 
from $30 to $40 per acre, and experts pro- 
nounce our domestic product equal in flavor 
and aroma to the best imported teas.”’ 

Formerly nearly all American rice was 
grown in the Carolinas and Georgia, but now 
ninety per cent. of our product comes from 
Louisiana and Texas. Several years ago the 
department brought over from the Orient 
a special variety, the Kiushu, peculiarly 
adapted to this. section, and about the same 
time greatly improved methods of cultivation 
and harvesting were adopted. The result is 
that the American rice production has grown 
from one hundred and fifteen million pounds 
in 1898 to five hundred million pounds, 
estimated, for 1904, while imports have 
declined from one hundred and fifty-four 
million pounds to less than half this quantity. 


HOW THE FARMERS ARE REACHED 


Through its publications, of course, the 
department speaks to the people, and the 
demand for its printed matter is, after all, the 
real test of its efficiency. Fifteen years ago 
seventy-five publications a year were sent 
out, representing an issue of one million five 
hundred thousand copies; last year, four 
hundred new publications were printed, and 
the public demand was such as to require 
the reprinting of six hundred publications 
previously issued; in all, twelve million copies 
were distributed. The Superintendent of 
Documents sells three times as many copies 
of Agricultural Department documents as of 


all other government publications combined, 
while Chief Hill informs me that the most 
striking feature of the present demand—and 
a fresh illustration of the growing interest 
in agricultural science—is found in the con- 
tinually increasing number of applications 
from schools and colleges, exclusive of agri- 
cultural colleges. The inquiries indicate that 
the publications are used in the class-room. 

‘But things seen are mightier than things 
heard.” ‘‘Demonstration Farms,” operated 
under the direction of the department and in 
charge of the most progressive available 
farmers of different sections, are to be estab- 
lished throughout the country, these farms 
to be object-lessons in the most approved 
methods of fertilization, tillage, crop rotation, 
and general farm management. Here the 
teachings of the department will be so exem- 
plified that he who runs may read. 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING 


All this means the coming of the new 
farmer. Within the lifetime of many who 
read this article he may double or treble the 
average yield of an acre of land and quad- 
ruple the profits of farming. It means, too, 
the continued commercial supremacy of 
America. Nowhere else is land so plentiful 
and fertile and farmers so intelligent and 
enterprising. And the farmer is still the basis 
of our prosperity. Three million more people 
are engaged in farming than in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits, and the fixed capital 
of American agriculture is four times that of 
American manufactures. The area of our 
cornfields in a year would cover England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Holland, Belgium 
and Denmark and leave room for a half- 
dozen little States on the edges; our 1904 
wheat fields, if combined into one great plot, 
would be larger than the six New England 
Commonwealths; and our cotton patch is 
bigger than seven of the smaller States. 

But while the new agriculture is to find its 
highest development in America, it is a world 
movement and cannot be confined to any 
one country. At last the same influences 
which have revolutionized transportation and 
manufacturing and commerce within two 
generations of men have reached out to the 
farms, and the cultivation of the soil, as was 
said at the outset, ‘‘is now becoming a really 
scientific and well-organized industry.” 
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THE STORY OF THE ENGINEER WHO IS BUILDING THE GREAT PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD TUNNEL UNDER THE HUDSON RIVER—A RECORD OF VIGOROUS DEEDS 


BY 


ZACH McGHEE 


NE of the most noteworthy enter- 
() prises ever attempted in tunnel 
construction is now going on be- 
neath the Hudson River, to give the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad entrance from New Jersey into 
New York City. Under the bed of the river, 
where the water is sixty-five feet deep and the 
mud and silt from twelve to twenty feet more, 
a force of workmen, in an electrically lighted 
compressed-air chamber, are driving twin 
tubes forward at the rate, sometimes, of two 
feet an hour. And every detail is under the 
watchful eye of Mr. Charles M. Jacobs, the 
engineer in charge of the work. 

Mr. Jacobs is an Englishman, fifty-four 
years old. How did it happen that he was 
chosen to direct this tremendous task? 

He first made his mark as a builder of 
tunnels when he constructed the East River 
Gas Tunnel. It was here that his practical 
sense and generalship met their severest 
test. The construction of the tunnel was 
placed under contract; Mr. Jacobs was the 
engineer. Careful surveys of the bed of the 
river had been made, from which it was in- 
ferred that it was solid rock. But when the 
shaft was sunk and the heading driven 
beneath the water on the New York side, the 
men found themselves digging into soft earth. 
This soon changed into mud, and finally 
the river above threatened to pour in. Some 
refuse poured through an opening, bringing 
with it a small army of living crabs. The 
workmen were naturally frightened away. 
It was found upon a closer examination that 
this bedrock contained fissures filled with a 
softer material, mud, and refuse. The con- 
tractors, becoming faint-hearted, wanted to 
abandon this heading and sink the shaft fifty 
feet deeper, so as to give the men more cover 
over their heads. Mr. Jacobs refused to agree, 
Saying there was no certainty that fifty feet 
deeper any better conditions would be found. 
The contractors persisted. So did Mr. Jacobs. 





The contractors suspended work, and 
brought the matter before the board of direct- 
ors of the company, who had to decide 
whether they would allow the engineer to 
resign or let the contractors go. They chose 
to let the contractors go. Calling up Mr. 
Jacobs, they asked him if he really believed 
the tunnel could be put through where it had 
been begun. 

“Give me a plant and the workmen,” he 
replied, “and I’ll put it through myself.” 

They determined to try it. They author- 
ized him to obtain whatever plant he re- 
quired, agreed to meet the pay-rolls as they 
fell due, and told him to go ahead in his own 
way, after his own ideas. He wanted to cut 
right through rock, mud, water, live crabs, or 
what not, thick or thin; and this is what he 
forthwith did. It was a bold undertaking, 
and one which required not only personal 
courage, persistence and great ingenuity, but 
tact and a wonderful influence over men. For 
the work was dangerous. All sorts of outside 
pressure was brought upon the workmen to 
prevent their working in the tunnel, as well as 
upon the directors of the company to abandon 
the project. The former contractors brought 
action against the company for damages for 
their loss of profit; and expert after expert, 
engineers and constructors, were brought into 
court to prove that the tunnel could not 
possibly be built. During the many adjourn- 
ments of the court Mr. Jacobs was quietly 
doing what he had set out to do. When the 
testimony had been taken of the experts who 
declared that the tunnel could not be built 
through the fissures, and a pretty strong case 
had been made out for the contractors, Mr. 
Jacobs was called on. He had nothing to say. 
But a thunderbolt fell upon the contractors 
and their “experts” when it was announced 
that the work had already been done. There 
it was. The court could go and see it. He 
had completed the tunnel through the 
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“impossible” section. Even expert testimony 
could not break down this kind of evidence. 
The court dismissed the contractors’ case, 
and compelled them to pay the costs. 

On this undertaking Mr. Jacobs’s ability to 
handle men was also tested. Without it, even 
a much more plausible undertaking would 
have been a failure. In order to sustain the 
soft material of the river bottom, pressed 
down by the heavy weight of the river, a 
shield was constructed, and compressed air 
was introduced into the heading at the 
exceptionally high pressure of forty-eight 
pounds to the square inch, the highest ever 
used in tunnel work. Men had to work in 
this highly compressed atmosphere. The 
discomfort, and the danger from “the bends,” 
or caisson disease, was so great that it might 
be considered difficult to get men even to go 
into it. But every precaution was used, and 
the most rigid examination was made of a 
man before he was admitted to the air- 
chamber, for there was danger only for those 
not in fit physical condition. Yet, in spite of 
all precautions, four men succumbed to the 
effects of the high pressure and died of “the 
bends.”” There were protests. Naturally, 
the danger became exaggerated. Certain 
newspapers in New York violently attacked 
the methods used. But the chief difficulty 
was to keep men out of the tunnel. They 
were liberally paid, and they worked only 
about three hours a day, but the real influence 
which impelled them to brave all danger was 
the personality of Mr. Jacobs. In addition to 
his usual kindness to his men and his thought- 
ful consideration of their welfare, every one 
recognized his courage and determination. 
They caught his enthusiasm also, and office 
men, foremen, overseers, workmen, all felt 
themselves an organized and specially com- 
missioned army to battle against every ob- 
struction, every discouragement, every danger, 
to drive that tunnel through. One of the 
men, explaining the enthusiasm to me, said: 
“Why, it was Mr. Jacobs. If he were to tell 
one of his men to go and jump into the fire, he 
would do it.” 

Other serious difficulties were met in the 
construction of this tunnel, not the least of 
which was a suspension of several weeks on 
account of the stringent financial condition 
of 1893, attended, as it was, by a disorganiza- 
tion of labor. But all difficulties were over- 
come. The tunnel was completed, and for 





ten years it has been bringing the gas of the 
East River Gas Company from Long Island 
City into New York. It was made large 
enough to run trolley cars through, in case 
it is ever decided to use it for that purpose. 

The success of the East River tunnel 
revived interest in the old Hudson River 
tunnel, which, begun thirty years ago, had 
been attempted three times by three different 
companies, with three different engineers and 
three different contractors, and had three times 
been abandoned. It was considered a wild 
dream when first projected. Every time it 
was abandoned, sometimes with calamity, 
people merely said “I told youso.” It came 
to be a joke. But at last a fourth company 
took hold of it, and Mr. Jacobs was engaged 
as constructing engineer. The tunnel went 
through. Mr. Jacobs first passed through it 
on the eleventh of last March. 

“That’s all there is to it,” says Mr. Jacobs. 

When asked to tell about it and his connec- 
tion with it, he remarks with characteristic 
directness, “There is nothing to tell—except 
that Henry Hudson was the first white man 
who crossed over the river, and Jacobs was 
the first who crossed under it.” 

But it must not be supposed that he 
did not encounter the same difficulties which 
had baffled the other engineers. Here was 
a task indeed. The others had not reached 
even the most difficult part of it, where 
rock had to be blasted underneath the 
middle of the river with twelve feet or more 
of soft mud and silt above, pressed upon 
by sixty-five feet of water. Nine thousand 
blasts were made under such conditions. 
The walls of the tunnel were not built through 
rock, which would have been easier, but along 
a reef of rock, 700 feet long, with soft mud 
above it through which the tunnel had to go. 
This work was well done, and now the greater 
Pennsylvania tunnel is rapidly advancing 
under the direction of the same man. 

Mr. Jacobs is not an office engineer. He 
does not sit at his desk studying maps, charts, 
blue- prints and typewritten reports, and 
writing letters of instruction. He deals with 
the real things and is out among his men. 
He holds frequent “councils of war” with his 
assistants and foremen, and is ever ready to 
hear a suggestion from any subordinate. “I 
do not want a man in my employ,” he says, 
“whose opinion isn’t worth something.” 
But when he makes his decision, it is expected 




















to go—and it does go; and, oddly enough, 
every man somehow feels it is the proper 
thing todo. Familiar at all times with every 
detail of the work and the man doing it, 
always clearsighted, resourceful, enthusiastic, 
he inspires his men, who, from the assistant 
engineers who share his inmost councils to the 
men who handle the spades and drive the 
mules, recognize in him a chief worthy to 
follow, who expects every man to do his duty. 
This helps to explain the remarkable success 
which Mr. Jacobs has had. 

Once only has he had trouble with his men. 
Because he once discharged a foreman whom 
he deemed incompetent, and appointed 
another who was not a union man, the force 
under this man struck. 

“All right,” said Mr. Jacobs, “no one can 
dictate or take command of the work as long 
as I am chief. Meantime, let the rest of us 
get to work and finish the tunnel.”’ 

The walking delegates called out all the 
union men; but all others, including draughts- 
men, stenographers, clerks and assistant en- 
gineers, volunteered to go in and do the 
work of the tunnel laborers, manage the shield 
and the hydraulic machinery, load up the cars 
and carry out the excavations. This they did 
and with enthusiasm for several days until 
other laborers were procured. 

An interesting example of his ready re- 
sources under extreme difficulty was the way 
he met a peculiar and a very serious accident 
which occurred last spring in the construction 
of the “South Tunnel,’”’ the second of the 
“Hudson River’ trolley-road tunnels now 
being constructed. At the beginning of the 
work on this tunnel where the old company 
had left off, a specially designed and most 
powerful hydraulic shield was installed. This 
shield is a cylindrical cup fitted into the head 
of the tunnel and shoved along by hydraulic 
power. The cast-iron cylindrical wall of the 
tunnel has to be built around the inside wall 
of this cup as it is shoved along. Openings 
with sliding doors are in the shield to enable 
the men to get out in front and dig or blast, 
hauling the material through these open- 
ings and on out through the shaft. These 
doors were opened when the shield was first 
installed, but the very first day the ground 
was found so soft that they were ordered 
closed. The shield was to be forced through 
the mud, pushing all material out of its way. 
This was succeeding very well until in the 
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middle of the night, when the foreman came 
to the conclusion he could move faster, and, 
contrary to orders, opened the doors. 

Immediately, before he could close them, 
the Hudson River silt shot through in columns 
looking like huge frightful snakes coming in to 
engulf the men. Every one, panic stricken, 
rushed toward the mouth of the tunnel. 
One poor fellow tripped and fell, and was 
quickly enveloped in the coils of the murderous 
mud snakes, which rushed after the terror- 
stricken men, being stopped only by the 
concrete walls and steel doors of the air-lock. 
The tunnel for about one hundred feet was 
packed solidly with mud. Disaster seemed to 
have overtaken the whole enterprise. The 
heading was lost, and the men were completely 
routed. Mr. Jacobs, hearing of the awful 
calamity, rushed to the scene. 

“The doorways to the shield must be 
stopped from above,”’ he said, and sent for a 
sailmaker. 

Hearing that the sails of the American 
yacht Reliance, which in the international 
races had just saved the America’s Cup, had 
been stripped from their mast, he purchased 
the main sail of this yacht, and with it saved 
the day for the Hudson River tunnel. Taking 
this sail and sewing to it another, making one 
great sheet, he sank it in the river over the 
heading of the tunnel, and then filled in on 
top with clay dumped from scows until the 
bed of the river was patched. The sails 
closed around the head of the shield, cutting 
off the flow of mud through the doorways, so 
that the mud on the inside could be removed 
and the doorways closed. The tunnel-head 
then began again to move forward. To this 
day a part of the Reliance sail is still borne 
on the head of the shield, where it can be seen 
from the inside of the tunnel. This time it is 
breaking the world’s record sailing under the 
water, for never before has such speed been 
made in the driving of a tunnel. 

And so the ingenious engineer meets every 
emergency. Whenever an accident occurs, 
whenever an unforeseen difficulty arises and 
calamity threatens, he always turns up with 
some simple common-sense scheme, which any 
man might have thought of—but didn’t. 

An instance of his common-sense resource- 
fulness is in his invention of a contrivance for 
the strengthening of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tunnels he is now constructing. These 
tunnels are made of iron rings, brought into 
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the bore in sections and bolted into place, 
making an iron lining for the bore the shield 
makes as it advances. Because of the depth 
to which the silt in that part of the Hudson 
goes, and in order that the tunnels may be 
strong enough to support the heavy Pullman 
trains to be operated through them, these 
tubes are not tunnels in the ordinary sense, 
but “subterranean tunnel bridges.” Steel 
screw piles are screwed down at intervals of 
fifteen feet from the inside of the tunnels to 
the solid bedrock below, on the top of which 
girders are to be laid, making a bridge. The 
tunnel proper is a casing to protect the bridge. 
This contrivance, invented by Mr. Jacobs, 
has been patented by the United States 
Government, by the British Government and 
by the French Government; and the in- 
genious conception is considered by eminent 
engineers the world over as an important 
advance in tunnel engineering. 

Mr. Jacobs is a man of medium height, 
rather stout, muscular and robust, with gray 
mustache and hair. His large head, almost 
bald, is set well upon a shapely bust. His 
shoulders are square, his chest full. He has 
a clear blue eye, a face somewhat round, a 
high forehead, features even and generally 
composed, with a fixed expression of serious- 
ness and earnestness, of alertness coupled with 
precision. As he sits in his office, or as he 
moves about where his men are at work, he 
readily seems one born to command. 

He calls himself an Anglo-American. He 
was born in England in 1850. From his 
earliest youth he was serious minded and 
active in intellectual pursuits, but he pre- 
ferred studying things rather than books, and 
spent his childhood watching what was going 
on around him, especially the construction of 
ships in the dry-docks near his home. From 
this he became early imbued with the ambi- 
tion to make things and to make them go. 
Like most boys, he was fond of locomotives 
and steamboats, but with him the interest 
in these did not wane as he grew older; it 
increased. From watching the boats, he 
became interested in the way in which they 
moved; and from seeing the wheels go round, 
he began to inquire what made them go 
round, and why. So strong was his interest 
in these things that when he had finished 
school—after the fashion of his country and 
time, he had a private tutor from Cambridge 
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University—at the age of sixteen, his parents 
consented to his entering as a pupil in en- 
gineering and shipbuilding with a well-known 
firm at Hull. Here he had a thorough 
mechanical training, passing through the 
workshops and draughting offices. 

The keenness of his perceptions, the com- 
prehensiveness and constructiveness of his 
intellect, his accuracy and the methodical way 
in which he did things, together with his 
earnestness and a good fund of practical 
sense, soon impressed his value upon the 
managers of the firm, and he was early assigned 
to important and responsible work. By the 
time he had finished his period as pupil—in 
five years—he had risen to the position of 
assistant to the manager, and soon after- 
ward was selected to represent the firm in 
important engineering works in India. Later, 
he went to China on a similar mission. He 
was a mere lad then, and for some years after 
he returned to England, for in England a man 
is a lad until he nears the age of forty. But 
he was a lad who had displayed such marked 
ability that he was further intrusted with 
important undertakings, before he was yet 
twenty-five, in England, on the Continent, and 
in Australia. In 1875, he opened an office 
in South Wales, and after nine years, during 
which time his reputation as an engineer was 
widening, while he continued to grow in 
knowledge and experience, he moved his 
office to London. 

By 1889 his reputation had spread to 
America. The late Mr. Austin Corbin, at 
that time president of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad, itivited him to come to this 
country to advise with him concerning 
various schemes in which he was interested. 
It was about that time that the problem of 
rapid transit in New York began to be a 
tunnel problem, and this enthusiastic and far- 
seeing Englishman had been over here but a 
short time before he had a plan to run tunnels 
underneath the Hudson River and under- 
ground through Manhattan. He had been 
connected with contractors in the construction 
of the tunnels underneath London and 
wanted to see something like them on a larger 
scale here. Some of the tunnels he proposed 
fifteen years ago are about to be constructed 
now under his charge, notably, a double 
tunnel from Cortlandt Street under the Hud- 
son to Jersey City. 

















INDUSTRIAL LIFE IN FRANCE 


A PICTURE OF THE WORKING CLASSES— THEIR CONDITION 


LOWER THAN 


IN THE UNITED STATES—MORE GOVERN- 


MENT SUPERVISION OF INDUSTRIAL AFFAIRS THAN WITH US 


BY 


JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


(The fourth of a series of first-hand investigations of European industry) 


HE narrow, crooked street of Armen- 

; tiéres, a textile manufacturing city of 
northern France, was crowded by a 
turbulent mob of strikers who angrily shook 
their fists at the rambling building with greasy 
windows looming above them. One of the 
men excitedly shrieked revolutionary doc- 
trines, and vituperated Capital; and the 
eddies of humanity that swirled about him 
roared emphatic approval of his sentiments 
when he stopped for breath. Suddenly, from 
the outskirts of the crowd, a shower of stones 
was directed against the building. The noise 
of windows breaking and of missiles crashing 
against the wall maddened the crowd, which 
surged toward the closed doors. Some one 
started vigorously singing the revolutionary 
song of French Labor, and to its strident 
strains the work of destruction began. But 
down the street came the sound of the rhythmic 
tramp of troops under instructions to establish 
and preserve order. They marched through 
a jeering double line of men, women and chil- 
dren, all intense partisans of Labor; and the 
news of their approach sped from lip to lip 
until it reached the infuriated strikers. The 
latter quickly ceased their assault upon the 
building and turned toward the agents of the 
government. The order to disperse, given 
by the officer commanding the troops, was 
greeted with howls of derision. An attempt 
to force the crowd quietly to scatter was fol- 
lowed by resistance. There was a pistol shot, 
another and another, and then a volley of 
stones. When the strikers finally fled they 


left dead and dying soldiers in the streets, 
victims of a condition which made authority 
afraid to act with promptitude and decision. 

The scene at Armentiéres has been repeated 
in other centres of the textile district, in the 
lace district, in the silk district, and even in 
Paris. 


French capitalists gloomily predict 





ruin for enterprise, and eventually revolution, 
unless Labor abandons its present aggressive 
policy. Many manufacturers have said to 
me: ‘‘ We should like to extend our business, 
but we dare not. We do not know what 
extravagance Labor may require Parliament 
to authorize. We prefer to invest our spare 
capital in foreign securities.’”’ And Labor 
says in return: ‘‘ Treat us decently and equita- 
bly, and you need have no fear that your busi- 
ness will not be profitable. Give us wages upon 
which we can live and bring up our families, 
not crowded in one room or two, not deprived 
almost of the barest necessities, not suffering 
from want of adequate clothing. Arrange a 
pension for our old age. Fix our hours so that 
our wives may be at home when we are home, 
and give us shorter hours so that we may have 
time for recreation or to dispose of as we may 
see fit. Look at the silk-workers of south- 
eastern France: sixteen thousand out of 
twenty thousand in one district are compelled 
to sleep two in a bed, oftentimes with the 
room packed full of beds. Consider the life 
of the lacemakers. The hours of man and 
wife—and both must work in order to gain 
sufficient for existence—are such that they 
cannot always be at home together. Make 
our workshops sanitary. In how many shops 
are there sufficient air and space? Let Capital 
share its profits with the men whose energy 
and brains produce the dividends.” 


A LOW STANDARD OF LIVING 


Necessarily, there is a great similarity be- 
tween the grievances of Labor in France and 
those in every other country. Ask a French 


workman if he is satisfied with his pay, and 
the chances are 999 out of a 1,000 that he will 
He will probably not tell you 
secretiveness about com 
But 


say ‘“‘No.” 
what he receives; 
pensation is essentially a French trait. 
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he will point out that his wife and his children 
have to work in order that receipts may bal- 
ance expenses, and he will add that his feeling 
toward Capital is not improved when, on 
account of child-bearing, the women have to 
stay at home and the family income is re- 
duced 40 percent. In Armentiéres, the wages 
of the textile hands vary from $2.04 to $3.60 
per week. M. Jaures, the Socialist leader, 
characterizes the workers of this section as 
“the poorest of industrialists.” ‘There are 
few corporations whose employees receive 
such low wages, or work so long, or whose 
misery is so great.’’ A young matron, the 
wife of an employee of a textile factory, said 
to me: 

“My husband earns $5 a week. His wages 
are high. You know’’—this with some 


pride—“‘he is employed in the best factory . 


in Armentiéres. We have three children, 
seven, five and three years of age. Before 
they came I earned $4 a week. Now I have 
to stay at home and care for them and for the 
house. Sometimes I earn a few cents. The 
average is, perhaps, forty cents a week.” 

I asked the woman to give me a statement 
of her weekly expenses. Here are my notes: 


WEEKLY EXPENSES OF A FAMILY 


Items Cents 
sta 5 0h ia ges ek naly Wi 82 
Bread, 11 loaves (one furnished by 
CS TPF rre 76 
Meat, one pound of beef for boiling, 
one pound of beefsteak, one 
pound of mutton, one pound of 
| RES ere een ener go 
SES ene teeny (nearer 57 
ae aes ear 45 
ed taninen ccna dhauee’ 65 
Coffee. 
Sugar. 
Coal oil. 
Pepper. 
Salt. 
Potatoes, 14 pounds weekly........ 35 
Clothing for children ............. 40 
Husband’s personal expenses ...... 40 
| RE aes er ae 9 
Ee a ee eee re $5.39 


‘““So, you see,”’ the woman continued, “my 
husband and I make barely enough to live. 
We do not get meat every day, nor any wine, 
which costs four cents a pint. Often my hus- 
band goes without his sundries. How do we 
clothe ourselves? I often ask myself that 
question. Fortunately, we saved a little 


before the babies came, or I do not know what 
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we should do. Frequently the factory shuts 
down, and then, indeed, it is hard. Still, we 
are better off than some of our neighbors. I 
have a friend who earns $3 a week. His wife 
also works, and her pay is $1.80. They have 
achild. Think of their struggles. Terrible!” 

Similar conditions may be found in other 
sections of the textile district. Statisticians 
prove that during the past fifty years wages 
throughout France have doubled. But work- 
men ask: ‘What if they have? There has 
been no alleviation of our condition; our 
fathers were miserable and we are miserable.”’ 
Weavers are paid on the average seven cents 
an hour, and dyers receive a little more than 
four cents. In the United States a weaver 
receives thirteen and a half cents an hour and 
a dyer nearly twelve cents. The same ratio 
exists when one compares the wages paid in 
all French and American industries. For 
fifteen skilled trades the weekly pay in the 
United States is about $18; in France it is 
only about $7.50. The average annual in- 
come of families engaged in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry in France is a little more 
than $411; in the United States, $763. In the 
woolen trade, the annual wages in France 
average $483; in the United States, $719. 
The normal family employed in a French 
textile district spends $341 for living; in 
America, $554.50. Yet French people, by an 
economy marvelous to Americans, manage 
to save a large sum of money. The savings 
banks, patronized almost exclusively by work- 
ing men, have a floating capital of $600,000,000. 
Every year, $200,000,000 is drawn out, and a 
little more than that is deposited. 


GOVERNMENT EFFORTS FOR BETTERMENT 


A gradual reduction of the hours of labor 
has been effected by law. Before 1900 the 
hours were fixed at twelve, but they were 
really anything the factory owner chose to 
prescribe. ‘Even today,” said one capitalist, 
“if we ‘see’ the inspector, we need not shut 
down on time; but if we do not take care of 
him we fall into trouble,”’ though this does not 
necessarily mean that all the inspectors are 
venal. By a law passed in 1900 it was 
decreed that the working hours should not 
exceed eleven until March 31, 1902, when they 
should be reduced to ten and one-half, and 
after March 31, 1904, they should not exceed 
ten. This law has been a fruitful source of 
contention between employers and workmen. 

















The employers, anticipating diminished pro- 
duction, sought to lower wages. Some dis- 
missed apprentices and women, whose pres- 
ence, under another law, would reduce the 
number of working hours. Others sought to 
obtain greater production by demanding 
greater punctuality, forbidding smoking and 
dawdling, save in the legalized midday rest. 
The output diminished. Operators of coal 
mines have announced that a loss of 6,500,000 
tons a year will certainly result. But in all 
industries the poor wages may be traced to 
the employers’ desire to make up for lessened 
production due to the shortened hours. 

Up to the age of twelve, children are a ter- 
rible drain upon parents of the French labor- 
ing class. Parents, however, regard the rear- 
ing of children as an investment, for after the 
age of twelve they may legally be employed 
to swell the family earnings. In a total of 
2,888,687 industrial employees, 670,413 are 
women more than eighteen years of age, and 
233,989 are girls and 236,425 are boys under 
eighteen. Thus very nearly 40 per cent. of 
the hands in France are women and children. 
Marriages usually follow the term of military 
service. The girl has been steadily at her 
machine, at her loom, or in the mines, while 
her lover has been serving his three years in 
the army. After marriage she and he work— 
side by side, perhaps—in the same factory. 
When the first baby comes, she does not 
always cease work; the family purse could 
not stand the loss. A neighbor cares for the 
child during the day, charging $1 a week. A 
second baby, and the care of two costs about 
$1.80 per week. In some places there are 
institutions where babies can be deposited 
and cared for at alower charge. In Paris and 
other large cities there are municipal asylums 
for babies, which are looked after for a mere 
pittance. The mother, laboring in the fac- 
tory by day, must devote herself at night to 
the children, sometimes feeding them herself. 

But the government has sought to lighten 
the burden of the women and the child- 
workers. Labor in certain specified indus- 
tries is forbidden them. Special sanitary 
regulations are enforced in all establishments 
where machines are used. Factory labor is 
permitted only to children above the age of 
thirteen. Night work is prohibited. Further 
to safeguard them, factories employing women 
and children must enforce regulations for 
their protection. 
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Hugo and Zola painted vivid pictures of 
the noisome homes of the French working 
classes. These conditions have been some- 
what ameliorated, but they have not disap- 
peared. In Paris there are buildings which 
are open to heat and cold, and where families 
are packed almost to suffocation. ‘People 
swarm there in the humid obscurity of a maze 
of ruins,” the mayor of one Paris ward 
reported. In order to provide healthful sur- 
roundings economists estimate that in Paris 
alone an expenditure of $500,000,000 is neces- 
sary. The government is now making an 
investigation with a view to bettering con- 
ditions. In Clermont, a provincial town, a 
government commission found that, of 2,550 
houses there, 200 were fit to live in; 1,000 
were passable; 800 were mediocre; 400 were 
bad; and 150 were very bad. These houses 
are occupied by several families. The annual 
rents of 9,500 apartments, which were not 
objectionable on sanitary grounds, were $60 
a year, or more, apiece; 4,000 apartments at 
lower rents afforded insufficient air and space. 


THE GRIEVANCES OF MANUFACTURERS 


A manufacturer told me that the actual 
expenses of manufacturing establishments 
were 15, 20, and even 25 per cent. greater 
than they were fifteen years ago. On the 
other hand, the laws restricting working hours 
constitute a grievance to employers no less 
than to the employed—as, for example, when 
an employer has an accumulation of work 
on hand. Certain industries on stated con- 
ditions may suspend these restrictions, but 
the conditions are so onerous that the con- 
cessions are practically valueless. Night-work 
is possible, but the men employed in the day- 
time cannot be employed at night, so that an 
establishment sometimes suffers from lack of 
skilled labor between 8 p. m. and 6 A. M. 

French capitalists, moreover, deeply resent 
the strict enforcement of existing laws and 
the application of legislative pressure to 
squeeze further wage concessions. Such pres- 
sure is exerted by the annual publication 
of documents which give the wages paid by 
government contractors. If a private enter- 
prise fail to pay the wages cited in the latest 
report a strike or a scarcity of labor usually 
follows. Whenever industrial conditions im- 
prove, the men ask for an increase of pay; 
they are not disposed to accept a reduction 
when the change is for the worse. 
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The Socialists are agitating for laws com- 
pelling employers to provide old-age pensions 
or retreats for employees, without deductions 
from their wages, and for the support of 
employees in enforced idleness. The loss 
through enforced idleness suffered by the 
working people is officially estimated at seven 
days in every 100. To lessen this hardship, 
benefit funds have been established, 146 by 
workmen and two by employers. The So- 
cialists hope, too, to establish an income tax. 
Socialism, however, has not yet appreciably 
penetrated the agricultural districts, where 
half the population of the country still live, 
and the representatives of these districts where 
small proprietors are numerous will hesitate 
before voting to tax incomes. 


WHAT EMPLOYERS DO FOR THE WORKERS 


To alleviate the hardships of Labor, how- 
ever, many manufacturing establishments 
provide pensions for their superannuated 
employees, half of the fund being derived 
from deductions of not more than 5 per cent. 
out of wages. Employers must also pay 
pensions to employees disabled by accidents, 
and to their families in cases of fatality; the 
fault is legally presumed to be the employer’s, 


which may account for the comparative 
infrequency of such accidents in France. The 
payments are legally guaranteed by a govern- 


ment bureau. The government also sanctions 
and supervises relief societies, which, how- 
ever, seem defective. Private societies for 
securing old-age pensions also exist. In the 
manufacturing districts employers have also 
built working-men’s homes to be rented at 
nominal prices. Stores are maintained by 
the operators in the mines. Trading with 
them is optional, and most of them are 
administered by joint committees of employ- 
ers and employed. Their profits are applied 
for the benefit of the workmen. Many estab- 
lishments have provided hospitals, physicians, 
schools and amusements. 

At the great Creusot Steel Works there are 
sanitary houses, every one with a small gar- 
den, which rent from thirty-eight cents to 
$1.60 amonth. Land is sold at reduced prices 
to workmen, and aid is given toward the build- 
ing of houses. The aggregate annual cost of 
these philanthropies is $457,755, of which 
$145,532 is devoted to pensions and $73,204 
to ¢are of the sick; $167,455 is set down to loss 
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in nominal rents and to allowances made to 
reservists called out for duty, to fathers of 
more than five young children, and to the 
cost of extra ‘‘creature comforts’; and 
the balance is applied to the religious, intel- 
lectual and general human improvement of 
the employees. 

These works employ 15,000 persons, of 
whom 5,000 have been in the shops for more 
than twenty years, 3,750 for more than 
twenty-five years, and about 2,000 for more 
than thirty years. Yet the workmen here, 
in speaking of these benefits, carefully explain 
that they are in certain points obligatory by 
law. Four years ago there was a strike in the 
Creusot Works. After this strike the man- 
‘agement put in force a system by which the 
men, through representatives, should submit 
grievances of every kind at frequent stated 
intervals during the year. Of 153 complaints 
submitted in one year, 97 were redressed to 
the satisfaction of the complainants. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF LABOR AND OF CAPITAL 


Before 1884, there were but 500 unions of 
all kinds, numbering 60,000 members. Now 
there are 82 unions of employers with 157,405 
members, 134 unions of workingmen with 
684,767 members, and 11 unions of capitalists 
and men with 2,404 members. There are 
no combinations of capital as we know them 
in America. Napoleon’s code prohibits, under 
severe penalties, the artificial raising and low- 
ering of prices of merchandise and products. 
Unions and trusts do not complicate the labor 
problem as they do in the United States. 


THE OUTLOOK 


At present, conciliation and arbitration are 
the two palliatives available in the strife of 
Labor and Capital. The law of 1892 provid- 
ing for these has been applied on the average 
in one strike out of every four during the last 
ten years, and it has failed in one-third of 
those cases. M. Guyot says there is arbitra- 
tion “only when the strikers are tired of idle- 
ness.’’ At the headquarters of the important 
organization of the great iron, steel and coal 
establishments of the republic in Paris I was 
told, ‘““We are struggling against exactions 
which are unjust and which, if added to, as 
Labor proposes, will seriously handicap it in 
upbuilding the wealth and prosperity of the 
nation and every individual in it.” 

















NEW METHODS OF OFFICE WORK 


BUSINESS OPERATIONS FORMERLY CARRIED ON BY HIGHLY 
PAID EXPERTS AND BY ARMIES OF OFFICE MEN NOW DONE 
MORE QUICKLY AND EFFECTIVELY BY INGENIOUS MACHINES 


BY 


LEROY 


REVOLUTION in the method of 
A doing office work is now going on—a 
change from hand to machine. Per- 
haps this revolution can be illustrated, as well 
as by anything else, by the handling of cir- 
cular letters. The circular letter, however 
much it may be snubbed by the majority of 
its recipients, has come to have the high 
respect of the business man, and to have 
a distinct place in the conduct of his affairs. 
Only a few years back the sending out of such 
letters was comparatively expensive and in- 
effective. To typewrite each letter was slow 
and costly; if printed, days might be lost in 
case the printer was crowded with work, and 
even after reaching the addressee the chances 
were that the letter would go into the waste 
basket, unread. The printing or typewriting 
done, the letter had to be folded by hand, 
and the envelope addressed by hand and sealed 
by hand. All these operations, where great 
numbers of letters were sent out, meant many 
persons, much time and much money. 

But now circular letters may be handled 
quite differently. The mimeograph is so 
well known that neither it nor its work needs 
description here. An office boy, using one 
of the better varieties, can, in half an hour, 
turn off a thousand copies of the letter it took 
the stenographer ten minutes to write. For 
price lists, reports, orders, letters of instruc- 
tion, and similar matter that goes to persons 
already interested in the letter’s contents, the 
work of the mimeograph is most satisfactory. 
All duplicating machines try to profit by the 
fact that the average man will read almost 
any statements made in a personal letter, 
whereas he probably would give little or no 
attention to the same statements made in a 
printed circular or in an easily detected imi- 
tation of a personal letter. Mimeographs 
have striven to produce a perfect imitation 
of typewriting, but have fallen short of it, 
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One device that aims to fill the existing 
want is especially designed for use where the 
list of addresses is practically fixed. It is 
very much like the ordinary job printing press 
in appearance, and it uses type that can 
readily be set up in the office. The addresses 
are stamped on metal plates which are joined 
into endless chains. With a chain in its place 
on the machine, one impression prints the 
letter and the address—and, if desired, the 
signature in a different colored ink. The 
address shifts with each impression. 

The most conspicuous features of another 
machine are two hollow cylinders, each about 
ten inches long and eight in diameter, revolv- 
ing on the same axis. Both cylinders are 
cut lengthwise with grooves, separated from 
each other by the distance between ordinary 
typewritten lines. One cylinder does the 
printing; the other holds the supply of type, 
each letter and figure having its separate 
groove. The type are of metal, and, though 
they can be slipped back and forth in the 
grooves, their flat top and broad base keep 
them from falling out. Setting up a letter is 
accomplished by slipping the type from the 
type cylinder on to the printing cylinder. The 
rest is simplicity itself. An office boy turns 
a crank, and printed letters shoot from 
beneath the printing cylinder as rapidly as 
the boy can feed them; or a motor can re- 
place the boy at the crank and the speed be 
increased. The letter, after the address has 
been typewritten in, looks exactly as though 
it had been fingered out by a stenographer. 

But before it is sent off the letter must be 
handled many times. Folding is still almost 
exclusively done by hand. Boys and girls, 
after becoming expert, can fold from four 
to six hundred letters an hour. But a ma- 
chine exists for this work. It is a little 
larger than a typewriter, and in construction 
is similar to the folding machines used in 
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large printing establishments. The letters 
are stacked on the top of the folder and are 
fed automatically. The machine may be 
operated by hand or by a motor. In the 
latter case, all you need to do is now and then 
to replenish the stock on top and take away 
the folded sheets. It ‘‘does the rest”’ at the 
rate of five thousand letters an hour. 

Next the envelope must be addressed— 
though in business practice it would probably 
be addressed and waiting. As arule, large 
concerns keep a list of the addresses of their 
customers, and possible customers—a list that 
is maintained in careful order. The central 
idea of almost all the rapid-addressing con- 
trivances is the card catalogue system of 
keeping the addresses. Each card has the 
address stenciled in it, and the address is 
printed directly from the card upon the 
envelope. 

The cards or plates are kept in cabinets in 
trays holding from two to four hundred. The 
contents of a tray are placed in the magazine 
of the addressing machine, which is operated 
either by foot power or by an electric motor. 
The cards are moved automatically one by 
one beneath the platen of the machine, their 
addresses are stamped upon envelopes (fed by 
hand or automatically), and they are then 
carried to a tray where they are deposited 
in the same relative positions they just occu- 
pied. The addressing is done at the rate of 
from two to seven thousand an hour. Of 
course, this method of addressing is imprac- 
ticable where the list of addresses is small, 
or infrequently used, or subject to large and 
frequent changes. The method is also not 
adapted to addressing the envelopes of per- 
sonal letters, however large the number being 
sent out. 

After the letters have been put in the en- 
velopes, then comes the sealing. A boy’s left 
hand feeds the envelopes (or they may be 
fed automatically) into a little contrivance 
of brass and steel and rubber, his right hand 
turns a crank—and the envelopes come sealed 
through a pair of rollers at the rate of from 
three to ten thousand an hour, about ten 
times as fast as when the boy and his tongue 
did the work. 

There will probably soon be on the market 
a practical machine for putting on stamps. 
A number of devices for doing this work 
have been exhibited, but they have not yet 
been brought to perfection. 


NEW METHODS OF OFFICE WORK 


Another field that is being worked by the 
makers of office devices is the keeping of 
employees’ time. The clock mechanism, with 
its many number keys, standing at the en- 
trance of stores and factories, will be recalled 
by the most casual observers. When an 
employee enters the store or factory, he 
punches his assigned key and in leaving 
punches it again, thereby printing in a chart 
the exact time of his arrival and departure. 
As the first punch causes a steel finger to 
drop upon a sensitized moving chart, and the 
second punch causes it to lift, the position 
and length of the scratch record the time of 
arriving and departing and the time spent 
at work. 

Though these machines record the time a 
man spends in the factory, they make no 
pretense of recording what he turns out 
while there. The close margin of profit on 
which business is now done has made it 
highly desirable that an accurate account be 
kept of the “‘labor cost”’ of each article manu- 
factured. 

The time-stamp has developed, and now a 
machine can be had that calculates automat- 
ically and prints upon a card the time spent on 
each piece of work. When an employee begins 
a job, his card is inserted in the machine and a 
lever operated. This prints upon the card the 
time of beginning and also two handless dials, 
one for hours, the other for minutes. While 
the employee is at work the two dial-stamps 
in the machine are turning, the hour dial at 
the rate of one revolution in twelve hours, the 
minute dial at the rate of one revolution in 
one hour. When the job is completed the 
card is inserted in the machine in exactly the 
same position it first occupied. If three hours 
have been consumed by the job, the hour dial- 
stamp will have turned a quarter way round— 
that is, if the dial-stamp were now pushed 
down upon the first impression the 12 would 
be stamped upon the 3; if five hours had 
elapsed, the 12 would fall upon the 5. But 
a second impression of the dial is not made. 
Within the dial-stamp, which is a hollow 
cylinder, is an arrow that always points at 12 
on the dial-stamp, or rather at o by which 12 
is expressed. Instead of the dial-stamp being 
pressed upon the card, the arrow alone is 
depressed; so instead of 12 being stamped 
over 3, an arrow is printed pointing at 3, 
indicating the amount of elapsed time. The 
minute dial-stamp operates in like manner, 














and the same movement of a lever stamps 
both arrows. Instead of being divided into 
minutes, the minute dial-stamp may be 
divided into tenths, in which case the elapsed 
time is recorded in hours and tenths, a 
method more convenient for ordinary calcu- 
lation. The machine will stamp the time of 
beginning, or the elapsed time, upon the cards 
of the men in a department just as rapidly as 
. the cards can be inserted and a lever drawn. 


MACHINES DOING DIFFICULT SUMS 


Of the many devices that perform brain 
work, perhaps the one most widely used is 
the adding-machine. All save the simplest 
computing machines not only add, but 
subtract, multiply and divide; and there are 
machines, devised for insurance companies 
and other concerns constantly working with 
immense figures, that do long problems in 
multiplication and division with a speed that 
makes one think of magic. Take some such 
problem as this: 65,678,425 x 26,782,359 
equals? The ordinary man, working it the 
ordinary way, would put down more than 
a hundred figures and spend about five 
minutes before he could give the answer— 
and then he may have made a mistake. 
With a machine you move a few pegs, turn a 
little crank a few times, and within ten 
seconds there it is before you—1,759,023,156,- 
904,575. And the machine makes no mistake. 

The adding machines which are best 
adapted for use in the ordinary office have 
the same fundamental mechanism. There isa 
keyboard, similar to that of a typewriter, the 
keys marked with figures instead of letters. 
If the capacity of the machine is 99,999,999 
or $999,999.99, then there are eight rows of 
keys, nine keys in each row and numbered 
from 1 to g. The first row at the right is 
units, the second tens, the third hundreds, 
and so on. Each row of keys operates a 
numeral wheel, which bears figures from o to 
9. The simplest problem—say the sum of 
7,9 and 98 is required—will illustrate the 
method of operation. First the key numbered 
7 in the unit row is depressed; instantly the 
unit numeral wheel revolves to 7. When 
key g in the unit row is touched, the unit 
numeral wheel turns to 6 and in revolving 
turns the tens wheel from o to 1, so that 16 is 
registered. To add 98 to this, key 9 in the tens 
column and key 8 in the units column are now 
struck, successively or simultaneously; the 
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unit wheel revolves to 4, the tens wheel 


revolves to 1 and in making its revolution. 


moves the hundreds wheel from o to 1. 
Each time a wheel completes a revolution it 
moves the next higher wheel forward a unit. 

The machines will add, and perform other 
calculations, as rapidly as human fingers can 
touch the keys. Some machines merely 
record the result on the numeral wheels. 
Others also print in a column the figures to be 
added, and, when these are all set down, 
print the total. The printing mechanism 
of course necessitates extra power for its 
operation, supplied either by one hand of the 
operator or by an electric motor. 

Every business man in the country whose 
affairs involve considerable calculation accords 
the adding machine recognition similar to that 
paid the typewriter. But the combination 
of the typewriter and the adding machine is 
still practically unrecognized. Only recently 
the salesman for such a dual machine received 
emphatic notice from one of the largest and 
most progressive of New York City banks to 
keep off its premises. This salesman per- 
sisted—and to-day the bank is an enthusiastic 
user of anumber of his machines. The special 
field of typewriting-adding machines is work 
requiring writing to be used in connection 
with figures—such as lists of checks, pay- 
rolls, and the loose leaf system of keeping 
books. The figure keys of the typewriter are 
connected with the keys of the adding ma- 
chine, and the same touch writes down the 
figures and operates the adding mechanism. 


MACHINES THAT COMPILE STATISTICS 


The adding machine in its most intelligent 
form becomes quite commonplace when 
compared to a system of accounting that, 
though not new, is just beginning to find its 
way into the accounting departments of con- 
cerns doing great volumes of business. This 
is a system first used in the compilation 
of statistics in the Census Department of the 
United States, and since adopted by the census 
departments of many foreign nations. The 
fundamental idea is the recording upon cards 
of certain selected facts and then tabulating 
these facts by machinery. The card used 
is of light weight manila, and is divided by 
vertical ruling into “‘fields,’’ in each of which 
are vertical columns of figures ranging from 
o to g. It has been found that the basic 
facts in almost any business are either 
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naturally stated in figures, or are capable 
of being expressed numerically. Each field 
in the card is designed for the registration 
of one class of facts, and facts in one class are 
recorded by punching out figures in their 
assigned field. 

Punching the cards would seem at first 
thought to be a very slow process. It is 
quite otherwise, for an operator using the 
machine devised for the purpose can punch 
the items with great rapidity. The New 
York Central, which uses this system, has 
found that an experienced operator can in a 
day transfer to the card the details of 1500 
waybills, whereas in the old way a clerk 
could handle in the same time hardly more 
than a third that number. Facts common 
to a great number of cards, such as the month 
and day, are recorded by a gang punch which 
punches a dozen or more cards at once. 

The next step is grouping the cards. For 
example, if all the cards punched with the 
date December 21 are collected, those cards 
will contain a complete record of the freight 
business of that day. If all the cards, for a 
day or a month, punched oo in the com- 
modity field are collected, those cards will 
contain a complete record of the road’s busi- 
ness for that day or month in oo, which 
figures signify “‘merchandise.’”’ The number 
of groups into which it is possible to sort the 
cards is very great. The sorting is done by 
drawing off the cards with a knitting needle, 
or, where large quantities are handled, it may 
be done automatically by a machine devised 
for this especial work. 

Next the facts in a group are tabulated. 
The tabulating machine consists of a case 
inclosing adding machines operated electri- 
cally from a pin-box. The pin-box contains a 
spring-backed pin for every possible hole in 
the card, and each pin controls by electrical 
connection its own part of the adding mechan- 
ism. The pin-box works against a plate, in 
which there is a hole corresponding to every 
pin. When a card is put in position against 
this plate and the pin-box pressed upon it, 
pins that meet the card are pushed back into 
the pin-box, but each pin that finds a hole 
passes through and thus completes its elec- 
trical circuit and operates its part of the adding 
mechanism. Each pin corresponds to a key 
of an ordinary adding machine; if it passes 
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through a hole 7, it moves an adding wheel 
forward seven units. 

Cards may be fed to the tabulating machine 
by hand at the rate of forty-five to sixty a 
minute, or they may be fed automatically. 
If a card is introduced that does not belong to 
the group being tabulated, the machine 
refuses to add the figures and announces the 
mistake. As many separate adding machines 
may be incorporated in the tabulating 
machine as are required; each tabulating 
machine of the New York Central contains 
four adding machines—for weight, freight 
charges, advance charges and prepaid charges. 
The amounts in these four classifications are 
added simultaneously at one impression of 
the pin-box. 

This system is adaptable to many uses. 
Besides auditing freight accounts, it will 
compute shop costs, analyze and take account 
of sales, make distribution of expenditures, 
and make almost any analysis of a great 
volume of facts, recording the desired stat- 
istics. It is not only accurate and speedy. 
but where the amount of business justifies 
its installation it is much cheaper than the 
old system. For example, an_ electrical 
company that uses a single tabulating machine 
to audit its monthly bills to customers, em- 
ploys three girls and a boy to operate the 
system, replacing six high-priced experts. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONING 


The disadvantages inevitable in telephon- 
ing have been partially overcome by an 
instrument of foreign make—though the gen- 
eral serviceability of the device has not been 
demonstrated by usage in this country. It 
may be described as an ordinary telephone 
with a phonographic attachment. While 
Mr. Jones is in his office the attachment is 
not in use, but on going out he connects it 
with the telephone. When some one calls 
for Mr. Jones over the telephone, the phono- 
graphic attachment responds something after 
this fashion: “Mr. Jones is not in. This is 
a phonographic receiver speaking. Kindly 
give me your message and I will repeat it to 
him on his return.”” On coming in Mr. Jones 
sees from a signal that a message is waiting 
him. He takes the receiver, and the phono- 
graph delivers the messages (perhaps there 
are many) that have been confided to it. 























THE PEOPLES UPRISING IN RUSSIA 


A MOVEMENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES IN THE CITIES WHICH INVOLVES THE 


AND VILLAGES IN 
PEASANTRY — THE 


FARMS 
RUINED THE 


EVERY CORNER OF THE EMPIRE—HOW MILITARISM HAS 
INWARDNESS OF THE REFORMS DEMANDED 


BY 


VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH 


ORKMEN should assist the Gov- 
ernment in its tranquilizing task 
on behalf of the betterment of 

their condition. This can be accomplished in 

one way only—namely, by holding themselves 
aloof from fomenters of disturbance, who are 
alien to the workmen’s true interest and to the 
country’s welfare.’”’ Thus did the govern- 
mental proclamation address the workingmen 
after the St. Petersburg massacre. For the 
country’s welfare His Majesty’s Government 
has undertaken and has carried out the 
odious task of overcrowding the jails with all 
those suspected of being alien to the work- 
men’s true interests. Hundreds of labor- 
leaders, professors, men of letters, men and 
women of high social position, were arrested. 

The Government unquestionably did its best. 

And yet why is it that one somehow doubts 

the effectiveness of all these measures? 

It would almost seem as if the Russian 
Government were charging itself with ineffi- 
ciency. Why were not all the enemies of 
the country’s welfare arrested long ago? 
The Russian Government was more fortu- 
nately situated than any other European 
Government. It could not say, “The law 
stands in the way.” No legal formalities 
had to be observed. The Government did not 
need warrants; it was not embarrassed by 
habeas corpus. Mere suspicion was enough 
to throw men and women into jail. They 
could in fact be exiled or put in jail without 
any suspicion. Why then did His Majesty’s 
Government fail in the performance of its 
sacred duties? 

The Russian Government could justly 
object to such insinuations. They did their 
best. Did not even Prince E. N. Trubetskoy, 
a Liberal leader, charge the Government with 
overlooking the foreign enemy, because it 
was so busy at home? “The bureaucracy,” 
wrote Prince Trubetskoy, ‘‘has been searching 





for an enemy, but it did not notice the 
foreign enemy, because its attention had been 
diverted into another channel; it was con- 
stantly haunted by the ghost of an internal 
enemy. It saw its enemy in every man not 
created in its own likeness; it found treason 
in every man who placed the dictates of his 
own conscience above the commands of the 
bureaucracy. It silenced every one who 
would have raised a warning voice in time.”’ 

The Czar’s Government was not guilty of 
negligence. It fought for its existence as 
well as it knew how, but the place of every 
man shot to death, flogged to death, exiled 
or entombed was taken by a hundred men, 
ready to meet the same fate. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE PRESENT CZAR’S RULE 


The reign of Alexander II., admirable in 
many respects, was noted for the severity 
with which political offenders were treated. 
The last few years of that reign are usually 
called by the Russian Revolutionists a reign 
of governmental official terror. But what 
effect did it produce? We may look at the 
statistics of political offences for an answer: 


POLITICAL PROSECUTIONS UNDER ALEXANDERII. 


Number of political Number of persons 


Years 


cases involved 
1871 2 88 
1872 I I 
1874 I 13 
1875 2 7 
1876 5 12 
1877 II 303 
1878 8 30 
1879 22 166 
1880 21 130 
1881 rI 34 


Compare these figures with the data for the 
reign of Emperor Nicholas II., taken from 
the secret report sent by Muravieff, the 
Russian Secretary of Justice, to the Council 
of the Empire on January 28, 1904: 
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POLITICAL PROSECUTIONS UNDER NICHOLAS II. 


Political cases 

disposed of 
Political cases administra- Total 
disposed of by tively with number of 
the Department Persons His Majesty’s Persons persons 


Year of Justice involved approval involved involved 
1894 158 919 56 559 ~=«+1,, 478 
1895 259 944 go 623 1,567 
1896 309 1,668 67 561 2,229 
1897 289 1,427 122 1,474 2,901 
1898 257 1,144 149 1,004 2,144 
1899 338 1,884 166 1,325 3,209 
1900 384 1,580 144 1,363 2,943 
IQOL 520 1,784 250 1,338 3,024 
1902 1,053 35744 347. 1,678 5,462 
1903 1,988 5,590 1,522 6,405 11,995 


These figures of course do not include those 
killed or maimed by bullets and knouts in 
Ziatoust, in Elizavetpol, in Tikhoretskaya, in 
Kharkoff, in fact throughout Russia. Yet 
Russian autocracy could not stop the tide; 
in fact the Russian Government itself was 
unconsciously spreading and fostering revolu- 
tionary ideas, ignorant that it was preparing 
its own downfall. 





THE REVOLT OF THE FACTORY, NOT OF THE FARM 


The geographical and political situation 
of Russia compelled its Government to keep 
up a military establishment fit to compete 
with such civilized, industrially developed, 
and rich countries as Germany and England. 
It was obvious that poor agricultural Russia 
could not possibly meet the requirements. 
Capitalism was therefore introduced and 
encouraged. But Russian industry enjoyed 
none of those legal safeguards and guarantees, 
which alone could have made Russia a country 
of unlimited opportunities. The Russian 
industrial classes have been bled mercilessly 
by the bureaucracy. Progress and develop- 
ment have been constantly interfered with, 
and great industrial undertakings, doing 
legitimate business, have had to pay police 
protection and are at the mercy of petty 
officials. A well-known Russian captain of 
industry recently informed the writer that he 
once disagreed with Trepoff, when he was 
chief of police in Moscow. The disagreement 
cost him $86,000. If, therefore, the Russian 
capitalist class is distinctly unfriendly toward 
autocracy, the working classes in large and 
small industrial centres are distinctly revolu- 
tionary. It isin the factory that the Russian 
peasant becomes aware of his human dignity, 
here that he gets his education from agitators, 
here that he learns that there are countries 
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where the governments exist for the people, 
and not the people for the government, where 
human beings have rights. He is told that if 
isolated workingmen are powerless, there is 
strength in union. It is in the industrial 
centres where the workingman becomes 
conscious of his power, and here, whether he 
becomes a unionist, a class-conscious Socialist, 
or is attached to no organization, he invariably 
imbibes some of the revolutionary spirit of 
his surroundings. 

To arrest or exile to Siberia all the revolu- 
tionary workingmen has been utterly im- 
practicable. Hundreds of thousands of men 
cannot conveniently be exiled. The Govern- 
ment therefore invented a procedure particu- 
larly unfortunate for autocracy. To free the 
city of agitators, the Government deported 
them in large numbers to their home-villages, 
where of course they disseminated revolu- 
tionary ideas among their own kind—the 
peasant population. 


THE GRADUAL RUIN OF THE PEASANTS 





The Russian peasantry has suffered from 
the bureaucratic régime even more than any 
other class. To preserve the dynasty it 
was necessary systematically to keep the 
peasantry, upon which the autocracy rests, 
from educational opportunities. The peasant 
class has been taxed to the limit by the State 
and plundered by the whole bureaucratic 
hierarchy down to the village policemen, 
and what has been the result? Famine has 
become chronic, and the population is de- 
generating. The mortality reaches forty 
deaths per thousand every year, while in 
Western Europe it is cut down to sixteen, 
even to thirteen, per thousand. On Novem- 
ber 16, 1901 the Czar appointed a special 
commission with V. N. Kokovceff as chairman 
to investigate the destitution of Russia. The 
commission has already published a number 
of volumes, and the strongest indictment 
ever made against the autocratic régime is to 
be found in its official data. So for instance 
we read that the percentage of young men of 
the age of twenty-one that were physically 
unfit for enlistment in the army was in the 
period of 1874—1883—13 per cent. In 1883 
1893 it was 17 per cent., and in 1894-1904 it 
was nearly 20 per cent. 

The percentage of farms in the fifty pro- 
vinces of European Russia that had no 
horses amounted in 1882 to 26.9 per cent. ; 1n 





















1888-1891 to 27.8 per cent.; and in 1893-1896 
to 32.2 per cent. 

The percentage of farms that had three or 
more horses amounted in 1888-1891 to 21.7 
per cent., and in 1893-1896 to only 17.5 per 
cent. 

We see the same amazing economic decline, 
if we take the statistics of domestic animals 
in Russia: on each 1,000 farms there were 
in 1870, 9,329 head; in 1880, 8,345 head; in 
1890, 7,294 head; and in 1900, only 6,474 
head. 

How can we explain this rapid ruin of the 
Russian peasantry? Menshikoff of the Novoye 
Vremya, writes: “A day or two ago I was 
shown a black, hard piece of mud; it was a 
piece of bread from the Krestetski district. 
This bread was made of bark mixed with 
bran, the like of which is perhaps given to 
pigs in Western Europe. I looked at this 
bread and thought: this bread is from the 
Devil. Would the Father give this black 
stone to His children, who pray for bread? 
This bread is from the Devil, from the source 
of darkness and of fear, from disbelief in the 
everlasting law of life, from disbelief in 
freedom.”” This was exactly the point of 
view of the local committees, that were asked 
what could relieve the growing distress of the 
peasantry. The answer was: freedom. And 
for this answer leading members of the 
Zemstvos, such as Martynoff and Bunakoff, 
were banished. 


THE DISAFFECTION WIDESPREAD 


Poverty verging on starvation does not 
exhaust the effect of the autocratic bureau- 
cracy upon the people. By the outrages 
perpetrated every day throughout Russia, 
whole sections of the country are revolution- 
ized; whole social groups, which otherwise 
would have been most loyal. Every Ameri- 
can knows how the Government systemat- 
ically revolutionized Finland. The Finnish 
population, like that of the Baltic provinces, 
is naturally extremely conservative, and it 
was really a difficult task to drive it to ter- 
roristic action. But the Government suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing this task. Eugen 
Schauman, the youthful assassin of Bobrikof 
—Finland’s general governor—remained at 
heart a conservative loyal subject, while 
becoming a terrorist. His letter to the Czar, 
in which he set forth the motives for his deed, 
concluded, “Knowing your good heart and 
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good intention, I implore solely that you seek 
information regarding the whole Empire, in- 
cluding Finland, Poland and the Baltic 
provinces.—Signed with the deepest venera- 
tion, Your Majesty’s humblest and truest 
subject, Eugen Schauman.”’ 


THE ATTITUDE TOWARD ASSASSINATION 


In the very same way the Poles, the 
Lithuanians, the Germans, the Jews, the 
Armenians in Caucasus, but above all the 
Russian working people were driven into the 
arms of the revolution. The net result of this 
attitude of the Government was terrorism, 
that is, political assassinations. Within a 
short time, some of the highest dignitaries 
of State, who were particularly reactionary, 
were killed, as for example Secretary of 
Education Bogolepoff, Secretary of Interior 
Sipyagin, his successor von Plehve, Gover- 
nor Bogdanovitch, and Governor Andreyeff. 
Among the wounded were Governor General 
Prince Galitsin, Governor Prince Obolenski, 
and Governor Von Wahl. Very significant 
also was the fact, that in a great many cases 
political murders took place in open daylight 
on crowded streets, with hundreds witnessing 
the crime. The public not only did not 
interfere but helped the murderer to escape. 
Thus escaped the assassins of Governors 
Bogdanovitch and Andreyeff, of the Chiefs 
of Police Metlenko and Boguslavski, of 
Colonel Bykoff, the would-be assassin of 
Prince Obolenski, and others. There can be 
no question that in each case the sympathies 
of the people were not with the victim, but 
with. the men committing the crime. One 
of the most striking illustrations of this 
attitude of the people toward political 
murder we find at a banquet of 485 engineers 
in one of St. Petersburg’s most fashionable 
halls on December sth. It was a representa- 
tive body of men; fifteen of those present held 
the rank of general. Presidents, directors, 
controlling stockholders of the largest indus- 
trial undertakings of the Empire were repre- 
sented in scores. These men not only urged 
in the strongest possible terms the necessity 
of a constitution as an indispensable condition 
of industrial progress; not only did they 
favor an active struggle to a finish with the 
autocratic régime, but the speeches of the 
evening characterized Sozonoff—von Plehve’s 
assassin—as a hero of the great Russian 
struggle with the tyranny of autocracy, and 
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those present honored his name by rising 
from their seats. 

This illustrates to what extremes the plain, 
respectable Russian subject who belongs 
to no revolutionary organization is being 
driven. The bond of sympathy between all 
the forces of society opposed to autocracy is 
profound. Strange as it may seem, a Russian 
captain of industry, a provincial marshal of 
nobility, or a Zemstvo president has more 
in common with the terrorist than with a 
representative of the autocratic régime. 


THE POPULAR DEMANDS CONSERVATIVE 


This statement needs explanation, for it 
may appear that the Russian liberal men of 
affairs are being charged with anarchistic 
sympathies or tendencies. This is not the 
case. In fact, for more than twenty years no 
Anarchists have been active in Russia. It is 
indeed impossible to charge with anarchism 
even “The People’s Will Party,” the party of 
terror, which was so active between 1879 and 
1882. After each political murder the party 


offered to the Government a complete sus- 
pension of its terroristic activity, if guaran- 
tees of life and liberty, freedom of speech, 
of press and of conscience be granted to the 
people and if a constituent assembly be con- 


voked by the Government. An interesting 
document was once issued by this party 
which well expresses their point of view. The 
document was a manifesto of the dreaded 
“Executive Committee’’ of the People’s Will 
Party on the occasion of the murder of Presi- 
dent Garfield. It reads as follows: 
THE TERRORIST MANIFESTO | 

“In expressing our deep sympathy with 
the American people bereaved by the death 
of the President, James Abram Garfield, 
the ‘Executive Committee’ regards it as its 
duty to protest in the name of all Russian 
Revolutionists against deeds of violence, 
such as the murderous attempt of Guiteau. 
In a land where the freedom of the individual 
makes a struggle for ideals possible, where 
the free will of the people determines not only 
the law of the land, but the personality of the 
ruler—in such a land political murder as a 
means of political struggle is the very essence 
of despotism; it is despotism of the very same 
type the extermination of which we regard as 
our taskin Russia. The despotism of an indi- 
vidual or the despotism of a political organiza- 
tion are equallv deplorable, and violence only 
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then can find justification, when directed 
against violence. 
“THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

“Sept. 10, 1881.” 

The so-called “terrorists’’ of to-day, the 
Party of Socialist-Revolutionists, are much 
milder than their predecessors. They are 
strictly opposed to anarchism. They desire 
nothing but'a “bill of rights’”’ and the con- 
vocation of a constituent assembly. They 
approve of political murder only in exceptional 
cases as punishment for extreme violence on 
the part of those in power. The “terroristic”’ 
part of their programme practically reduces 
itself to what they may call “self-protection,” 
and what others may be equally justified in 
regarding as vengeance. But for all practical 
purposes, whether they choose to call them- 
selves Socialists or not, their immediate 
aims and aspirations are identical with the 
aims and aspirations of the Russian Liberals, 
irrespective of class and occupation. In 
fact, for the time being, there is practically 
no difference to speak of between the demands 
of the landed aristocracy as represented in 
the Zemstvos, the Liberal manufacturers, and 
the professional classes and the demands of the 
numerous revolutionary parties. One is justi- 
fied in saying that the men and women of the 
land, that have had the privilege of even the 
most elementary education, so far as they are 
not identified with the bureaucratic machine, 
not profiting in the graft, nor sharing in the 
loot, are all united against autocracy. They 
all demand a democratic constitution. Dele- 
gates of the various Russian oppositional and 
revolutionary parties have recently had a 
special convention. Not only are the resolu- 
tions adopted by this convention important 
in principle, but the conference also co- 
ordinates the actions of the Russian revolu- 
tionary forces with those of Finland, Poland, 
Lithuania and Georgia. 


A DECLARATION TO THE CZAR 


The following socialistic and revolutionary 
organizations took active part in the con- 
ference: The Russian Constitutionalists, The 
National Polish League, The Polish Socialist 
Party, The Russian Socialist-Revolutionist 
Party, The Georgian Socialist-Revolutionist 
Party, The Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion and the Finland Opposition. These 
organizations unanimously decided to make 
the following declaration: 

















“None of the parties represented at the 
conference, while accepting the principle of co- 
operation, thinks for one moment of departing 
in any single particular from its programme 
or from its method of carrying on the struggle 
which corresponds to the needs, the strength, 
and the situation of the elements, social 
classes, or nationalities whose interests they 
represent. But at the same time, these 
parties state that they all recognize the 
following principles and claims: 

“(1) The abolition of the Autocracy; the 
suppression of all the measures aimed against 
the constitutional rights of Finland. 

“(2) The substitution for the autocratic 
régime of free democratic rule on the basis 
of universal suffrage. 

“(3) The right of each nationality to man- 
age its own affairs, the liberty of national 
development guaranteed by the laws to all 
nationalities, the suppression of all violence 
on the part of the Russian Government in 
regard to other nationalities.” 

Of course such resolutions do not in any 
way settle the relations of a Free Russia to 
the minor nationalities in the Empire, but the 
declaration is important because it shows that 
all of Revolutionary Russia is concentrating 
its efforts on a struggle for a constitution to 
replace the autocracy of the Czars. 


ALL OF RUSSIA INVOLVED 


Great must have been the surprise of His 
Majesty’s Government to find out that 
Revolutionary Russia is practically the whole 
of Russia. The Congress of the Zemstvo 
Presidents, their resolutions and their demands 
for a bill of rights and a constitution, made 
the difference between the Zemstvos and the 
revolutionary organizations as regards autoc- 
racy, a purely academic question. This 
bond of solidarity was openly admitted and 
emphasized by the Zemstvo Presidents in a 
special protocol, in which they pointed out 
that they regard it as their duty to demand the 
liberation of all those persons who are suffering 
penalties inflicted upon them by adminis- 
trative order, in other words, political of- 
fenders. 

His Majesty and his advisers knew perfectly 
well what these resolutions signified. They also 
knew that they were but a symptom, an indi- 
cation that the revolutionary spirit had won 
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a strong hold on what has been considered 
the pillar of the throne—the Russian nobility. 
But the Government decided to maintain the 
status quo. Local provincial Zemstvos, city 
councils, and university faculties sent numer- 
ous petitions demanding the immediate 
convocation of a constituent assembly. Fin- 
ally the longed-for reply from His Majesty 
was published. The manifesto, as the reader 
knows, announced the undeviating main- 
tenance of autocracy, promising certain 
reforms, most of which, unfortunately, are 
meaningless under an autocratic régime. 

This manifesto, and the ordinance accom- 
panying it prohibiting the Zemstvos, city 
councils and other corporations from passing 
anti-governmental resolutions, the Emperor’s 
characterization of the petition of the Tcher- 
nigoff-Zemstvo as “arrogant and tactless’’— 
and this when Port Arthur was surrendering 
to Nogi— produced a universal feeling of bitter- 
ness and wrath in all classes of society. A 
famous Petersburg professor at a mass meet- 
ing called the Imperial Manifesto “arrogant 
and tactless.’’ The situation had to be cleared 
up in one way or another. The St. Petersburg 
massacre cleared up the situation. 


POLITICAL ISSUES PARAMOUNT 


The general strike in St. Petersburg and 
throughout industrial Russia was a political 
strike. The economic demands of the strikers 
were of a secondary nature, while the political 
character of the petition is underscored. The 
hundred thousand workingmen of St. Peters- 
burg petitioned their sovereign thus: ‘Re- 
fuse not thy aid, but order a convocation of 
representatives of all classes including work- 
men. Let all be free and equal in the elec- 
tions, and to this end permit the election of a 
constituent assembly by a general and secret 
ballot. That is our chief demand, in which 
all else centres. It is the sole balm for our 
wounds, which will otherwise speedily bring 
us death.” 

It brought them death. 

The arms of Russian Autocracy have 
achieved a glorious victory; the enemy were 
everywhere routed and pursued in their 
flight. His Majesty’s army suffered no casu- 
alties. 

Allis quiet in St. Petersburg, but the massa- 
cre will neither be forgotten nor forgiven. 











THE MOST IMPORTANT HISTORICAL 


BOOK OF THE WINTER 


the Compromise of 1850,’ by James 

Ford Rhodes, is by far the most 
important historical work now appearing in 
the United States. What intelligent readers 
want and always will want in_ historical 
literature is a clear narrative about the 
events of the period chosen, with judgments 
of men and of the relative importance of 
events, all made by one man of trained in- 
telligence in such work, rather than the 
judgment of one man about one event and of 
another man about another event. Com- 
posite histories and series of volumes by 
different men, each with a different scale of 
measurement, are useful for professional stu- 
dents and for special uses. But Mr. Rhodes’s 
method, which is the method of all great 
historians, is the only way of making histor- 
ical literature vital and interesting. 

Mr. Rhodes has now given about twenty 
years to this work, without other occupation. 
His first volume was published in 1892; and 
the fifth now brings the narrative from 1864 
to 1866, the most densely crowded years of 
the epoch. The period chosen by Mr. Rhodes 
is, in fact, the most interesting of all the 
heretofore unwritten periods of our history, 
the period of the Civil War, including the 
approach to it and its immediate results. It 
is, in fact, the most interesting of all epochs 
in our history except the epoch of the forma- 
tion of the Government. 

The fifth volume of this history takes up the 
narrative of the war with Sherman’s march 
to the sea, and brings it down through 
Johnson’s “swinging the circle.” The great 
figures that appear are Lincoln, Sherman, 
Grant, and Lee, and the most dramatic 
events are Sherman’s march, the fall of 
Richmond, the surrender of Lee, the assassi- 
nation of Lincoln, and the beginnings of 
reconstruction. 

A considerable part of this volume is given 
to a chapter describing the conditions of 
society in the Northern States during the 
war, and another chapter to society in the 
Southern States. These are among the most 
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important and interesting contributions to 
our historical literature. They are hardly 
entitled to be called brilliant, but they are full 
of good sense, of sound judgments, and of 
well-proportioned groupings of facts. They 
are likely to be read as long as any historical 
writing of our time. 

As Mr. Rhodes’s work approaches com- 
pletion, his position among contemporary 
historians becomes clearer. He is our chief 
living historical writer of authority who on 
the one side has not made his work weak by 
trying to make it popular and on the other 
side has not made it dull by trying to make 
it academical. He writes about things that 
happened and men that lived (some of whom 
are yet alive) in a straight-forward way, with 
no theory to expound and without the didactic 
habit of mind. His style is not brilliant, but 
it is a good working style, with the funda- 
mental merits of clearness and dignity; and 
his judgments are the judgments of a man of 
great common sense. 

It has now been forty years since the end 
of the Civil War and two generations have 
come to the reading age who must learn the 
story of it from books. Innumerable as the 
books are that have been published about it, 
not until now have we had a comprehensive 
history of it that has been satisfactory. All 
preceding books have at best been materials 
for such a history. Mr. Rhodes’s work is the 
best narrative of this stirring time. 

One more volume, it is expected, will com- 
plete his narrative. Interesting as the period 
of reconstruction is, the later years of the 
war—the years covered by this volume now 
just issued—are the most thrilling in all our 
history. This volume, therefore, must be 
considered Mr. Rhodes’s best contribution to 
our literature. 

Twenty years or more ago, when he closed 
a successful commercial career to give his 
time wholly to historical work, he chose his 
subject with rare good judgment; and, as he 
approaches the completion of his task, he 
has won.the gratitude of more readers of our 
history than lived when he began to write. 



































THE U.S. GUNBOAT WILMINGTON SALUTING THE VENEZUELAN FLAG AT CIUDAD BOLIVAR, VENEZUELA 


During the blockade by European creditor Powers 








SRE CRITICAL STATE 


THE GOVERNMENT REFRACTORY ABOUT 
HAGUE 
SHOWING HIS HOSTILITY TO THE UNITED STATES 


AMOUNTS AWARDED BY THE 


FTER suffering a blockade, three years 
ago, Venezuela, humbled by the loss 
of her little navy, empowered our 

minister at Caracas to offer terms of settle- 
ment to her creditors and refer other matters 
to The Hague Tribunal. But to any one ac- 
quainted with Venezuelan affairs, it did not 
require great foresight to see the inevitable 
consequences of the settlement, namely, that 
Venezuela would fail to fulfil her obligations, 
and that the Allies would then look to the 
United States to deal with the delinquent. 
To understand the present situation, it is 
necessary to recall the dissatisfaction of 
Venezuela with the awards of the different 
Mixed Commissions which met, according to 
agreement, in Caracas in June, 1903. The 
amounts awarded to creditors were much less 
than the claims, ranging from about seventy- 
two per cent. in the case of Belgium to less 
than three per cent. in the case of the United 
States; but the total exceeded $7,000,000, 
which to a penurious government seems -a 
very large sum. Some of the claims, no 
doubt, were exasperating, particularly that of 
the German railway (The Great Valencia 
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Railway), which was constructed in an ex- 
travagant manner, while the American claims 
were simply preposterous, as the Venezuelans 
will not soon forget. 

This dissatisfaction was intensified by the 
award of The Hague Tribunal in February 
of last year, granting preference to the block- 
ading Powers in the collection of their debts. 
Venezuela felt that she had been unnecessarily 
humbled, she forgot her wretched plight at 
the time the protocols were signed, she was 
annoyed to think that the awards were final, 
and, being in an unreasonable mood, she 
laid the blame of the whole misfortune upon 
the United States, and in particular upon 
Mr. Herbert W. Bowen, the American Minister 
at Caracas. 

Mr. Bowen acted as Venezuelan Pleni- 
potentiary throughout the period succeeding 
the blockade; and in the following year, at 
the earnest solicitation of Venezuela, acted 
as her representative at The Hague. For his 
performance of these services, not to mention 
the great energy and ability he displayed, 
he was honored for a short time as the ‘‘ Savior 
of the Nation’’; and then the enthusiasm died 
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away. Finally a reaction set in, since which 
the government has subjected him to a series 
of affronts amounting almost to a persecution. 
He was accused, moreover, by the press of 
having charged too much for his services, 
though the amount he received did not cover 
his actual expenses. 

On his return to Washington last Septem- 
ber, so discourteous had the government 
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Bowen’s absence, received just as signal an 
affront; but no matter what the relations 
between the United States and Venezuela 
are, or may be, Venezuela has discredited 
herself among all civilized nations by such 
unwonted discourtesy. 

Wherever I refer to the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment in this article I mean, of course, President 
Castro, the most absolute dictator that the 
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The President’s carriage passing into the capitol at Caracas 


become that his departure from Caracas 
received no official recognition, and, on his 
arrival again at La Guayra on his return, he was 
treated as a common passenger and forced to 
remain on board the steamer until the cus- 
tomary permits were received allowing the 
passengers to land. That this insult was 
aimed as much at the American Government 
as at Mr. Bowen is undoubtedly true, since 
the Secretary of the Legation, during Mr. 


Courageous, igno- 
rant, shrewd in small matters, but lacking the 
rudiments of statesmanship, this man has 
already done more injury to his country than 


republic has yet known. 


a quarter of a century can repair. Leaving 
aside the havoc he has wrought in all branches 
of commerce, the oppressive monopolies he has 
encouraged, the taxes, war taxes, surtaxes, 
and various other imposts with which he has 
burdened the nation—probably the most 
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stupendous system of “graft’’ that South 
America has ever seen—-let us examine his 
foreign policy. Like the late Paul Kruger, 
he believes in discouraging foreigners from 
entering or remaining in the country. If 
they have no money, they are of no benefit; 
if they have money, they may make more. 
They now own innumerable concessions, 
some of which—not many—pay dividends, 
which are duly forwarded to the United 
States or Europe. This is so much loss to 
Venezuela. Furthermore, these foreign resi- 
dents demand many privileges of which 
Venezuelans are deprived. This causes the 
Venezuelans to become dissatisfied; it breeds 
unrest; and it may end in revolution. In- 
deed, foreigners, he holds with some justice, 
having nothing to lose, since they can claim 
damages if their property is injured, fre- 
quently lend active aid. to revolutionists, and 
make a vigorous complaint if the government 
retaliates with a counter-claim against them. 

Castro advocated this anti-foreign policy 
when he began the revolution which brought 
him into power, and he has held to it with a 
consistency in contrast to his attitude toward 
monopoly, excessive taxation, and other 
abuses which he promised to sweep away. 
And he has thereby won a certain amount of 
popularity among the peon class, many of 
whom, especially in the remote provinces, 
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look upon their President as a second Napo- 
leon—-a comparison he has himself sanctioned 
-who can circumvent the designs of his 
enemies by diplomacy or by force of arms, 
with equal success. 
How confident he has become of his military 
genius can be seen by the recent measures he 
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Mr. Bainbridge, the American Commissioner, is seated in front of the left half of the screen in the centre, and Mr. Harry Barge, 


formerly Governor of Caracas, the arbitrator, sits to the right 
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VENEZUELAN TROOPS IN READINESS FOR MARCHING 


A picture that shows the character of the army 





has taken to defend the country. He has purchased large quantities of arms and am- 
increased the army, perhaps by half; he has munition; and he is hastening the completion 
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VENEZUELAN TROOPS EMBARKING 





AT LA GUAYRA DURING A REVOLUTION 























of a military academy upon the heights above 
Caracas. He has mounted at La Guayra 
four powerful Creuzot guns of the. latest 
type, with a theoretical range of five and one- 
half miles. These guns were inspected by 
an officer of the United States Army, who 
pronounces them to be as fine as any of their 
size in the world, though badly placed and 
practically without protection. They are 
in charge, however, of an officer of Italian 
extraction who has mounted them with great 
skill, and in the trial tests, which took place 
not long ago, he proved that he can handle 
them with considerable precision. 

But Castro proposes to protect La Guayra 
from the sea as well, and when offered the 
purchase of two small coast-guard ships last 
year, he asked whether they were of a suit- 
able type to oppose a German man-of-war. 
The agent was an American. On learning 
that these vessels would hardly serve in a 
naval battle, the President decided that he 
did not want them. 

The great weakness of the Venezuelan Army 
lies in its arms, which are Mausers of obsolete 
type, a type of rifle discarded by Germany 
fifteen years ago. . Talking with General 
Castro a few months ago, a foreign military 
officer pointed out the defects of this rifle, 
and endeavored to explain that its short 
range and the necessity of using black powder 
would place his men at a great disadvantage. 
But the General could not see it in that light. 
The bullet might not carry so far, but it is 
larger and more deadly; and did he not win 
the great battle of Victoria with that rifle, 
defeating General Matos and his  well- 
equipped revolutionary troops? Besides, he 
explained, if a foreign force should land in 
Venezuela and march inland, he would fight 
them on ground of his own choosing, and 
there he would not be afraid to meet one or 
all of the great Powers combined. Such a 
boast may sound incredible, but I have it on 
the word of the officer mentioned; indeed, 
this is but one of many incidents I could give 
showing his child-like faith in Venezuela 
and in its invincible leader. 

Such is the character of the man who, un- 
knowingly, no doubt, may place the United 
States in the paradoxical position of having 
to defend the rights of Europe in the New 
World. That he may yield to the pressure 
of. combined diplomacy is still possible, and, 
from the American point of view, ardently to 
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be hoped for. Yet he is now in a bellicose 
mood, which he is taking no pains to conceal. 
He has had a taste of his enemies’ strength 
upon the sea, but he seems determined to 
force one or all of the interested Powers to 
show what they can do upon land, and he 
would just as lief that the Power should be 
the United States. 

If other proof were wanting of this, his at- 
tack upon the Bermudez Asphalt Company 
would be sufficient. In the beginning he 
had, in my opinion, an excellent opportunity 
to recover heavy damages from the company. 
The principle that a foreign company lending 
aid to a revolution against the established 
Government, may be sued in the courts for 
the estimated amount of the damage that its 
action has cost the Government, is too reason- 
able to require defense. Our people, who 
have severely criticised the Spanish-American 
republics for their inability to preserve law 
and order, should surely be the last to oppose 
such a doctrine. It may be urged that the 
Bermudez Company had been harassed inces-. 
santly by the Castro Government and was 
without legal redress, and, furthermore, that 
if any conspirators are to be punished, all 
should be punished, and not this single com- 
pany; but these arguments are mere evasions 
of the question. That the Bermudez Com- 
pany did lend valuable aid to General Matos, 
the Government maintains it has ample 
proof, and I have yet to meet an intelligent 
person in Venezuela, native or foreigner, who 
doubts it. That the company had grossly 
neglected to comply with the terms of its 
concession is also the opinion of everyone I 
have met who has had an opportunity to 
investigate the matter, except the people 
interested. The policy of the Bermudez 
Company, in fact, has, apparently, been 
merely to hold the vast asphalt tract included 
in their concession from falling into other 
hands, that the Asphalt Trust may continue 
its control of the market, which it now 
supplies from its enormous deposits in the 
Island of Trinidad. 

Having collected his evidence, and begun 
two proceedings in the Venezuelan courts, 
one to recover the amount of $10,000,000 for 
aid given to the revolutionists, the other to 
annul the company’s concession, President 
Castro, last summer, deliberately seized the 
property, ejected the company’s agents, and 
has since arrested one of the latter who re- 
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turned to seek evidence to present in the 
annulment suit. Such an arbitrary proceed- 
ing shows either a lamentable lack of judg- 
ment or is a direct challenge to the American 
Nation; for he has not only given the United 
States grounds to uphold the interests of the 
Bermudez Company, but has made it impera- 
tive that we should do so. 

The expulsion of A. F. Jaurett, an American 
citizen who had resided in Caracas for seven 
years and had acquired considerable property, 
has also engaged the attention of our State 
Department. Mr. Jaurett was the correspon- 
dent of the New York Herald and the Associated 
Press, and by his dispatches, and possibly in 
other ways, had opposed the Castro Govern- 
ment. Instead of giving a reason for his 
expulsion, however, and sufficient time to 
arrange his business before leaving, President 
Castro gave him abrupt orders to leave within 
twenty-four hours. Mr. Jaurett, as a result, 
has brought a claim of $25,000 against 
Venezuela with a hope of our Government’s 
enforcing payment. 

In contrast to these acts, the attempt to 
circumvent the Powers holding preferential 
claims, illustrates the President’s ingenious- 
ness. The agreement was that Venezuela 
should set aside, for the payment of these 
claims, thirty per cent. of the customs receipts 
of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, the two 
principal ports of the country. This has ap- 
parently been done, but the Government 
hastily added, besides, various export duties, 
two extra import duties, one of twenty-five 
per cent. of the amount of the regular duties, 
and another, called the war tax, of thirty per 
cent. of the regular duties, all of which has 
gone into the national exchequer. England, 
Germany, and Italy, by this subterfuge, are, 
therefore, receiving much less than thirty per 
cent. of the actual receipts. 

For instance, an invoice shown me by a 
Caracas merchant for wicks, the value of 
which in France were $134, bore the fol- 
lowing customs charges: Regular duty, $45; 
twenty-five per cent. of regular duty, $11.25; 
thirty per cent. of regular duties (war tax), 
$13.50. Total, $69.75. Of this amount only 
$45 was considered in the setting aside of the 
thirty per cent. for foreign claims; so that 
instead of $21, the creditors receive $13.50. 
By this means Venezuela will extend her pay- 
ments more than nearly double the time that 
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she should otherwise take; and the last of 
the unpreferred claims, including our own, 
may not be settled until 1915. 

But not content with this, President Castro 
has opened three new ports, one of which, 
Tucacas, is so close to Puerto Cabello, that it 
is likely to reduce the receipts of the latter 
one-half, and will remove still farther the date 
of final settlement. It would be amusing to 
watch this dictator endeavoring to checkmate 
the combined forces of Europe and America 
if the game were not fraught with such un- 
certain consequences, not only to Venezuela, 
but to the United States. And so long as 
Castro remains in power, it is to be feared the 
danger will exist. 

The country is exhausted from the unparal- 
leled misfortunes of the last few years. The 
flower of the Matos and Hernandez factions 
are in prison, and those who have their liberty 
have a wholesome fear both of Castro and of 
his army. I was informed repeatedly during 
my stay in Caracas that a revolution was about 
to take place, but in every case the leaders 
decided that for the time being there was 
little chance of success. 

For this reason, perhaps, there is a growing 
feeling in favor of an American intervention. 
Many Venezuelans now acknowledge the 
country’s inability to cope with the situation, 
and see plainly the commercial and industrial 
ruin that it will soon have to face. Although 
on Mr. Bowen’s arrival there was not even one 
official to greet him, there was an enthusiastic 
crowd upon the landing, and significant re- 
marks were made. “I wish the United 
States would take the country over and run 
it for a few years as it did with Cuba,”’ has been 
said to me, not once, but several times, by 
prominent Venezuelans. 

I have no doubt they do, and would, for a 
time, loyally support us in our endeavor to 
establish a responsible government, yet the 
majority of the people, sooner or later, would 
resent such an action on our part, and the out- 
cry from the other South American republics 
would pierce the very heavens. It would be 
a difficult, thankless task, and can hardly be 
regarded as remotely possible. Yet it is 
clearly apparent that something must be 
done, and the Powers of Europe seem quite 
willing that the United States should do it. 
It is a difficult problem that confronts us. 
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A GROUP OF BIOGRAPHIES AND REMINISCENCES 


No man who has an occupation and keeps his balance of mind can know even the names of all the new books 
that are published; nor does he care to know them. But there are some new books that are entitled to be regarded 
as events; and those that are described here are thought to belong to that class. 


with such an air of reality that some 

of the great enthusiasms of English- 
speaking men in the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury actually breathe again. They are direct, 
simple, human. The one whose appearance 
excites most interest is the “Letters of John 
Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton.”” (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $4.) 

Mr. Ruskin is less legendary than many 
others of the great figures of the Victorian 
Era. He died very recently, and he wrote 
with extraordinary frankness of a part of his 
own life. He was one of the most vehement 
of the professional prophets of the nine- 
teenth century, he held an entire generation 
under his spell, and his causes are nearly all 
lost or won. His theories of art and politi- 
cal economy are rejected. His lessons on 
human kindliness and helpfulness, on the 
beauty and inspiration of nature, and on the 
nobility of hand labor have been learned. The 
gorgeous eloquence of his work preserves his 
fame, but his personality is becoming vague 
and distorted. The clouds of his rhetoric 
conceal the man, and the books written about 
him by his disciples are misleading. 

But in these letters to Professor Norton 
there is little mere fine writing; and, in spite 
of some characteristic preaching and scolding 
and dogmatic assertion, they are natural and 
unstudied, and give a vivid picture of the 
moods of his very emotional life. Before 
they began, Mr. Ruskin had already started on 
his career as almost the first of the social 
reformers in a great reforming century. He 
was soon to lose his religious faith, but he 
preserved the religious spirit in his new 
omniscient agnosticism. Like Carlyle he was 
sure that he was right, and he had not the 
slightest respect for a differing opinion. He 
felt that he was a voice crying in the wilder- 
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ness, and the teaching fury of the apostles 
never left him. This is the background of 
the letters. 

These letters surprise you by being very 
different from what you expect. There is 
an occasional fine pen-picture, as of pine-clad 
Pilatus; there are some long and whimsical 
tirades against Venice and Rome; a quaint 
comparison of the moon to a worn silver 
salver. But in the main the letters are self- 
centred, and are made up of terse, rapid sen- 
tences, dealing strictly with the mood and 
the business of the day. He is awlays imagi- 
native. At first he is playful and gay, but 
his lightheartedness soon passes away before 
trouble, ill-health and overwork. When his 
illusions were lost, he became morbid, and 
did a prodigious amount of whining. Only 
toward the end was he able to save himself 
in work. 

During the thirty years covered by these 
letters his intense energy is providing a host 
of new theories for the helpful service of man. 
He bitterly resented the evil in the world, 
but he was so indifferent to our civil war that 
it was like “a squabble between red and black 
ants’’ to him. His interests are astonisk- 
ingly varied, and he finds time for everything. 
He catalogues Turner’s 19,000 drawings; 
goes to lecture with Morris and Burne-Jones 
at a workingman’s school; and toils at the 
same time over Greek myths and goddesses, 
metaphysics and political economy. 

He is so emotional that he lives wholly in 
sensations, and the glimpses into his daily life 
are intimate and often amusing. He badgers 
Rossetti for his laziness; he escorts a débu- 
tante to her dressmaker’s, and the same 
day wrangles with Huxley over a frog, and 
laments “the frivolous pugnacity of the 
world.” He writes an “in memoriam”’ of 
pig verses to his niece. He gaily visits a 
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girls’ school, and takes the part of Venus in a 
recitation. At a friend’s house he spends his 
mornings in the kitchen making experiments 
on glacier motion in a valley of napkins. 

But for all the brighter touches there is a 
strong undercurrent of sadness in nearly 
every letter, and nobility of mind and gentle- 
ness are the two qualities that stand out. In 
a few words of his own, his life and genius are 
sketched more perfectly than in all the books 
that have been written about him. “I 
believe hard work, love of justice and beauty, 
good nature and great vanity have done all 
of me that was worth doing—I’ve picked up 
what education I’ve got in an irregular way. 
In my genius I am curiously imperfect and 
broken—and the greatest part of my life—as 
life (and not merely as an investigating or 
observant energy )—has been a series of delights 
which are gone forever, and of griefs which 
remain forever.” This is seeing Ruskin more 
intimately than he has ever been seen before, 
and in a more human and lovable light. 





BENSON’S ROSSETTI 


An esthetic cult has made of Rossetti a 
gloomy and mystical figure, affectedly and 
fantastically posed. As far as his art goes 
he has come to be like a crystal gazer seeing 
magically things of sombre beauty. The 
mystery and the magic entirely disappear 
in Mr. Benson’s “ Rossetti’? (Macmillan, 75c.). 
The new portrait of the man is not altogether 
a pleasant one, but the truth is infinitely bet- 
ter than the decadent legend. He was 
always selfish, irresponsible, impetuous and 
intolerant. He was ungrateful to his friends, 
and, like thousands of others, he failed morally 
when misfortune came. 

Mr. Benson sets many robust human virtues 
against this darker side. Rossetti believed 
in hard and painstaking work. He had manly 
independence and much common sense. Until 
his later days he was brave, affectionate, 
genial and kind. He had a perfect genius 
for uproarious fun. A generous spirit and 
a noble enthusiasm were in all his early work. 
The ideals of the pre-Raphaelites were a 
religion to him. Perfection of technique, 
individuality and veracity were his aim. 

His influence over others was wide and 
tyrannical. The independent Morris was his 
slave for a time. He gave Burne-Jones the 
inspiration of his life. He deeply affected 
Swinburne’s poetry and Madox Brown’s 
painting. The hard intellectual force of 
the man, his practical ability and business 
shrewdness are striking features in this new 
portrait of him and explain the sway Rossetti 
had over his friends. 

And another new side of his life appears. 
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The man whose work in painting was exotic, 
languid and melancholy to sickliness, and 
who was fastidious and dignified in the 
choice of words, had started to find the 


most direct and unconventional form of 
expression possible. In his conversation he 
remained simple, breezy, pungent, with a 


grotesque fondness for slang. He knew 
nothing of the esthetical jargon. Beautiful 
words and women were “stunning.” His 


“King’s Tragedy’’ was a “ripper’”’ of a poem. 
“Bloke,” “cove,” ‘‘collar’’ and “crib’’ were 
favorite words. He disliked pomp and cere- 
mony of any kind. 


MEMORIALS OF SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES 


Rossetti is also one of the chief characters 
in the “Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones”’ 
(Macmillan, $6). Here again it is hard 
to recognize the solemn, beauty-haunted 
dreamer in this practical joker and loud 
laugher. He is the most amusing person in 
these two volumes. He is the one who bawls 
nonsense verses at the servant in Red Lion 
Square; who quarrels boisterously in the 
street with Quaritch, the bookseller, for rais- 
ing the price of Omar Khayyam to two pence; 
who threatens to keep an elephant in his 
front door as an advertisement. His fun is 
most extravagant in the Limericks he is 
constantly composing. Scott’s wig, Whis- 
tler’s love for a fight, Jones’s industry, the 
sharp bargaining of a purchaser, are his themes. 
His wife, his Beata Beatrix, the delicate 
spirit of his pre-Raphaelite visions, is further 
immortalized in such verses as: 

‘There is a poor creature named Lizzie, 
Whose aspect is meagre and frizzy.” 

Lady Burne-Jones has much to say of other 
great men. Ruskin, Holman Hunt, Swin- 
burne, Leighton, Millais, Carlyle, Du Maurier, 
Gladstone, Kipling, Tennyson, and Watts 
were close friends of her husband, and there 
is a wealth of anecdote about them all. But 
interest naturally centres upon Burne-Jones 
and William Morris, their work and their life- 
long friendship. Few men have dreamed 
dreams and lived them as simply and prac- 
tically, and Lady Burne-Jones tells the story 
with such delicate humor that the life and 
heart in her book are a delight. Burne-Jones, 
too, had become the centre of an affected cult, 
and he was so immersed in medieval mystery 
and Celtic madness that he seemed a kind of 
rapturous and unapproachable Merlin. It 
needed this kindly sanity to make him thor- 
oughly human. 


MR. CONWAY’S REMINISCENCES 


In the ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Moncure D. Con- 
way,’ (Houghton, Mifflin, $6 net), the pre- 
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Raphaelites again appear in a great com- 
pany of notables, for the autobiography of 
this one man is the biography of a hundred. 
Almost every American and Englishman who 
did great things—from Daniel Webster to 
Andrew Carnegie—was known intimately to 
Mr. Conway, and is represented by many 
stories in his book. 

A protest against war and a history of 
Unitarianism, a life of a rationalist written 
by a clerical, these two volumes are yet as 
stirring as the best historical novel. Mr. Con- 
way was interested in every Utopian scheme 
and humanizing project set on foot. He was 
an exile for conscience’s sake. His outlook 
was broadened by travel, art, music, the 
drama, and by association with the brightest 
minds of the middle and end of the nineteenth 
century. He has few startling revelations 
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to make, yet he was in such close companion- 
ship with great men and, like a travelling 
Boswell, he took notes so industriously and 
well, that his autobiography has a greater 
value than most history. It brings home the 
men and the ideals of the fifties and sixties 
as nothing else can but the stories of old men 
that are handed down in families. 

Mr. Conway is a cosmopolitan with a genius 
for friendship with men of every nation. All 
the prominent people he met seem to have 
accepted him at once as an intimate, and their 
name was legion. The letters he received 
from them form a large and remarkable col- 
lection of autographs, and the index of their 
names fills nearly twenty pages. But beyond 
all others stands out the name of Emerson. 
He was Mr. Conway’s first great friend, and 
his influence pervades the book. 


MR. HUNTER’S BOOK ON POVERTY 


In his volume called ‘Poverty’? (Mac- 
millan, $1.50), Mr. Robert Hunter, a com- 
petent and earnest student of the subject, 
estimates, and declares his estimate to be a 
conservative one, that ten million persons 
in the United States are in poverty—that is, 
they have not the necessaries of life. Of this 
number he figures that six million are fighting 
to rise out of their condition, and four million 
have given up the fight and have become 
hopeless, irreclaimable paupers. 

In stating the causes that have placed 12 
per cent. of our population in such dire cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Hunter gives full credit to 
shiftlessness and natural tendencies toward 
vice and depravity; but he finds the primal 
cause to be the industrial conditions of the 
country. The six millions who are striving 
to rise out of poverty belong to the class of 
unskilled laborers, who, not being organized 
in unions, must accept whatever terms are 
offered. Their wages have been forced to 
so low a level—largely through the competi- 
tion of an artificially stimulated immigration 
—that however hard the bread-winners work 
they can scarcely secure, even in times of 
employment, the bare necessaries of life. If 
sickness, accident or non-employment befall 
them, they are plunged into direst want. 

Mr. Hunter gives careful attention to the 
parts played in preserving and extending 
poverty by the sickness of the worker, by im- 
migration, by children born in poverty and 
doomed to grow up with stunted bodies and 
minds. He suggests a number of remedies, 





but his conclusions are anything but opti- 
mistic. He sees no hope of an early abate- 
ment of poverty, for the reason that the 
industrial conditions which have forced these 
millions into poverty still exist. The wage- 
depressing over-supply of unskilled labor, 
increased by unrestricted immigration; the 
dangerous working conditions that disable 
by accident or by undermining the health; the 
employment of young children; insanitary 
living conditions—these and other poverty- 
propagating evils continue, and promise to 
continue for an indefinite period. To correct, 
or partially to alleviate them by legislation is 
well-nigh impossible, for the great industrial 
companies and individual capitalists have 
attained such political power that they can 
either block the passage of remedial laws or, 
in case the laws are passed, interfere with 
their enforcement. 

Mr. Hunter concludes further that a large 
percentage of the respectable workers are 
constantly giving up the hopeless fight against 
poverty, and are sinking into pauperism. 
Once fallen into this abyss, “they so hate the 
life of their former struggles and disappoint- 
ments and sorrows that almost no one, how- 
ever well-intentioned or kindly, can induce 
them to take it up again.” 

This book will make a deep impression 
upon people that are willing to look unpleas- 
ant facts squarely in the face—though there 
will doubtless be many who, while agreeing 
with his statement of conditions, will fail to 
agree with his unhopeful conclusions, 























MR. E. H. HARRIMAN’S INNOVATION 
R. E. H. HARRIMAN has taken a new 

step in American industry. When he 
sprang into public notice as the man who 
controlled the Union Pacific Railroad, and 
when he added railroad after railroad to this 
nucleus of a continental system, he was re- 
garded purely as a Wall Street manipulator. 
Now he is demonstrating that, from his 
office at 120 Broadway, New York, he can 
direct the affairs of the whole 18,000 miles of 
the Harriman system, though it lies in the 
Western half of the continent. 

In the recent era of railroad consolidations 
it has been the custom of railroad magnates to 
permit railroads formerly separated, but now 
combined into a system, to operate more 
or less independently. The temptation was 
great for Mr. Harriman to allow this lack of 
uniformity in the railroads under his control, 
for his system covered greater territory than 
others controlled in New York, and his task 
was larger than that of men who had wider 
familiarity with practical railroad affairs. 
But this could not daunt him. He saw in his 
mind’s eye the great Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific and other broad systems with 
their subsidiary lines flung broadcast over 
the great expanses of territory between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean. One 
railroad had one kind of cars, locomotives, 
and similar equipment; and another railroad 
had another kind. One kind of traffic 
arrangement was made at the Western end 
of one 2,000 mile road, and another at the 
Eastern end of another 2,000 mile road, 
though both were under one man’s control; 
agents of one road were competing against 
the agents of another road in the same sys- 
tem. If Mr. Harriman wished to know by 
personal touch the business details affecting 
his whole property, he must call in agents 
from a half-dozen railroad centres thousand 
of miles away from his New York office. Un- 
dismayed by the welter of disorganized ele- 
ments, he set out to systematize the whole 
vast enterprise. 

He knew the efficiency of Mr. J. C. Stubbs, 
who had been Traffic Manager of the Union 











Pacific Railroad at its Chicago office. Mr. 
Harriman made him Director of Traffic of 
his entire system, though such a position 
was an innovation in railroading. He made 
Mr. Stubbs responsible for systematizing the 
work of the various traffic managers from 
Portland to New Orleans, and for putting in 
force Mr. Harriman’s policy of uniformity 
throughout the whole machine. He was to 
specialize in the traffic side of the institu- 
tions—to be Mr. Harriman’s traffic brain. 

Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt had been Vice- 
President of the Union Pacific Railroad. Mr. 
Harriman made him Director of Maintenance 
and Operation of the system. The various 
officers in charge of maintaining equipment 
and operating trains were put under his 
direction, so that he became responsible for 
those phases of the system’s activity. Mr. 
Collis P. Huntington used to ride over the 
Southern Pacific Railroad system on the rear 
platform of a train, personally scrutinizing 
the physical condition of the road; he knew 
as much about it as his Superintendent. Mr. 
Harriman keeps himself as keenly aware of 
the conditions on his system—through Mr. 
Kruttschnitt. 

He appointed Mr. W. V. 8S. Thorne, Director 
of Purchases, and gave directions that equip- 
ment—cars, locomotives, rails, tools, every 
bit of material the system uses—should be 
uniform on all the roads: the system should 
be “standardized.”” Mr. Thorne set to work 
with a corps of engineers and, in co-operation 
with the Director of Maintenance, prepared 
plans for all the various articles which the 
system would need. Now, everything re- 
quired, from spikes to locomotives, is bought 
in large lots with a businesslike regard to 
markets and at lower prices than it could 
be bought at when the various railroads now 
in the system made their purchases separately. 
New plans do not have to be.drawn every 
time a locomotive is ordered. Moreover, as 
the Director of Maintenance works in harmony 
with the Director of Purchases, such economy 
as this can be practiced: The Oregon Short 
Line may need one hundred freight cars at 
Spokane. Ordinarily, the purchasing agent of 





























the railroad would buy these freight cars; 
now he notifies the Director of Purchases of 
the Harriman system. The Director of Pur- 
chases notifies the Director of Maintenance, 
who reports that the Southern Pacific has one 
hundred freight cars not in use at Galveston, 
Texas; these are sent to Seattle at once and 
no new cars are bought. In a thousand ways 
like this the benefits of a well-organized 
system appear in an institution so large that 
it seemed too vast for any business system 
to cover, before Mr. Harriman showed that 
it was not. 

But, perhaps, the most humanly interesting 
phase of the matter is this: Mr. Harriman 
may sit in his Broadway office any morning, 
with Mr. Stubbs, Mr. Kruttschnitt and Mr. 
Thorne, and, through the reports of each man, 
understand in a flash everything that is going 
on upon the vast railroad system pictured 
on the huge wall map at the end of the room. 
The secret of a one-man management of a 
great consolidated railroad system has been 
solved by a man, who, six years ago, was not 
considered a railroad man at all. 


A RULE FOR JUDGING MEN 


HE late Mr. William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
President of the Long Island Rail- 
road, was one of the most considerate and 
best-liked of New York’s large employers. 
Yet he had an inflexible rule in employing 
and discharging men. The manager of one 
of the many philanthropic enterprises in 
which he was interested became less and less 
efficient after many years of exceptional 
ability. A meeting of the board of directors 
was called and the manager was under dis- 
cussion. The directors one by one charged 
mistakes and shortcomings against him, until 
it came to the turn of Mr. Baldwin. 

“T have no direct charge against him, as 
the rest of you have,” he said. ‘‘My reason 
for thinking with you that we ought to let 
him go is simply that he enjoys looking back 
over his past.” 

Several of the directors looked puzzled. 
“Just what do you mean?” asked the chair- 
man. 

“He is a very able man and has done some 
very excellent work,’ Mr. Baldwin went on 
to explain. ‘‘The trouble with him is that 
he has become very proud of what he has 
done; he is constantly licking his chops in 
appreciation of himself. That is enough to 
show me that he has reached the end of his 
usefulness in this particular field.” 

“But aren’t you passing sentence without 
evidence? Isn’t this a snap judgment?”’ 
asked one of the kindly directors, who knew 
many subjects better than he knew men. 
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“Anything but a snap judgment,” re- 
sponded Mr. Baldwin, “for I am judging by 
a rule that experience has taught me is 
correct. It is a rule that I have used for 
years in my business, and that has not once 
led me astray. It is this—whenever I dis- 
cover one of my men looking back with pride 
over his accomplishments, instead of keeping 
his eyes forward—well, that’s quite enough 
forme. I don’t wait for any positive offense. 
No matter how capable he may have been, I 
put a cross against his name, and he goes out 
at the first opportunity. When a man gets 
to looking back on his record his usefulness 
is past.” 


HOW WHISTLER POSED FOR JOHN W. ALEXANDER 


HERE is little in the quiet manner of 

Mr. John W. Alexander, the painter, 

to suggest the stern determination that took 

him through the early struggle which led him 

to his present eminent position. The story 

of his early days is a story of hard work, 

privation, and cheerful pluck, lighted by his 

friendship with Whistler, which began in a 
curious way on a canal in Venice. 

Mr. Alexander had no teacher but his own 
taste and judgment. At sixteen he concluded 
that he would become a painter and that he 
would go to New York. He left Pittsburg 
with $50. He carried some sketches with 
him, but none of the editors to whom he 
showed them could use them. He applied 
for a position in the art department of a 
monthly magazine. There were no vacancies, 
but he heard that a messenger boy was needed 
in the department, at $3 a week. He took 
the job, and for eight months he ran errands 
and lived on $3 a week and what was left out 
of the $50. At the end of eight months he 
was promoted and he then received $12 a week, 
and later $15 a week, on which he lived. On $18 
a week he saved $300, to go to Europe. He 
was twenty years old when he reached Munich. 
Munich soon proved to be beyond his means, 
and he joined a colony of American artists 
who lived together in a ruined monastery in 
Bavaria. 

He went to Venice from Bavaria, and it 
was there that he met Whistler. Here is 
his own account of it. “One day I was 
painting on one of the canals, surrounded 
by the usual little crowd of idlers who watch 
an artist over his shoulder when he paints 
outdoors. Suddenly I became conscious that 
somebody unusual was behind me. I don’t 
know why, but I couldn’t help turning my 
head, and instantly I jumped to my feet as if 
the stool had suddenly become red hot. It 
was Whistler, posing characteristically and 
flourishing his mustaches. I spoke to him; 
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and then he sat down on the stool, and, in- 
stead of criticizing the picture, he spoke only 
*.. the kindliest manner, suggesting where 
the composition might be improved, and 
where a bit of color needed a higher tone. He 
knew that I knew the picture was crude, and 
that I was just as harsh a critic of my work 
as he could be. He did not try to be cen- 
sorious at all, only helpful. I was much sur- 
prised at his manner, for I had heard. of his 
being always brutally frank. The acquain- 
tance soon became a friendship, which I 
afterward had the pleasure of enjoying in 
London, where I had a curious experience 
with him. 

“T was commissioned by a magazine to 
make a wash-drawing of Mr. Whistler to be 
engraved. Whistler agreed to a sitting, and 
I appeared at his studio with several.canvases, 
for I made a practice of carrying enough to 
discard one and take another if I did not like 
the first. Lady Colin Campbell was there, 
beside several other people, and they em- 
barrassed me a good deal. She always called 
Whistler ‘ Jimmy.’ 

“He posed for me standing. I sketched 
in the shadows first and had begun to draw 
in some of the outlines, when Whistler began 
to get fidgety. At last he could not stand it 
any longer, so he walked around behind me, 
and after looking over my shoulder for a 
moment, he said: 

““Hm! yes, yes, but don’t you think this 
line ought to be so?’ 

“He reached for the palette and brush, 
and at once he forgot everything—my work, 
the sitting and all; he saw only a picture in 
front of him, and his idea of how it should 
be done. Away went my shadows, out went 
one line, another was changed, and in a mo- 
ment the whole picture was Whistler’s, not 
mine. 

“Lady Colin Campbell saw my embarrass- 
ment, and she stepped into the breach with 
a protest. 

“*Jimmy,’ she said, ‘leave it alone. Mr. 
Alexander was beginning to make a real 
likeness of you, and now it doesn’t look any 
more like you than it does like me.’ 

“That woke him up, and he handed me 
back the brush with a shrug. 

“Very well, very well! how do you want me 
to stand?’ 

““A little more to the left please, just a 
trifle more, there, that’s right.’ 

“T was furious by this time; and, when I 
had him posed, I caught the canvas and fairly 
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flung it across the room with a crash, and 
reached for a fresh one. Whistler didn’t 
even quiver an eyelash. He stood in pose 
like a marble statue until I had finished the 
picture; he looked at it without a word, and 
then he did one of the most graceful things 
I have ever seen. He simply took the brush 


and made his artist’s signature in the corner, 
a dainty little butterfly.” 


HOW PRESIDENT DIAZ PREVENTED A MONOPOLY 


Y aclever business stroke, President Diaz, 

of Mexico, a dictator, prevented a railroad 
monopoly and inaugurated a movement for 
public ownership. Mexico’s two largest sys- 
tems are the Nacional and the Mexican Central. 
Both link the capital to the American border on 
the north. Low rates for long hauls between 
competing points used to prevail. But the 
short hauls had to pay for the long hauls. 
One day the Nacional acquired the Inter- 


.oceanico, and thus secured a Gulf outlet at 


Vera Cruz. The Mexican Central, having a 
Gulf outlet, the two lines at a bound faced 
each other as full competitors from coast to 
frontier. Mexican silver was depreciating 
in value, but railroad dividends had to be 
paid in gold. Operation was costly. It was 
reasonable to assume that the two systems 
would not be long in reaching an agreement. 
Then they would raise their tariffs to the 
maximum allowed them. A ‘“‘merger’’ seemed 
inevitable. Necessities like corn and fuel and 
machinery would have to pay very high 
freight rates. The American trust was with- 
in sight. Both roads planned to ask the Gov- 
ernment to be allowed to fix a tariff that 
should fluctuate with the rise or fall of silver. 
Soon all industry would be taxed the maxi- 
mum rate, and with rates already high and 
Mexican silver low, the roads would put a 
burden on the people. The leading papers 
vigorously denounced the project as a menace 
to the public welfare. 

Then President Diaz stepped in. He sent 
his finance minister, M. Limantour, to New 
York to borrow $12,500,000 and with a part 
of this sum he bought enough shares of the 
Nacional Railroad to give him a controlling 
interest. The Mexican Congress ratified the 
purchase, and the Mexican Government be- 
came the controlling stockholder of the most 
powerful railway system in the country. The 
President thus made a good investment for 
the country; a monopoly was prevented; and 
the people are not compelled to pay excessive 
railroad rates. 








